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The Congregational churches of this city give over 
$42,000 a year for foreign missions. This is an ad- 
mirable donation, and is maintained every year. The 
Women’s Missionary Society also raise over $5,000, 
making nearly $50000 from about a dozen socie- 
ties. They give over $12,000 to their city missions, 
aud very liberally to the American or Southern, and 
Home or Western work. Will The Congregationalist 
tell us how that $40,000 is raised? It ought to stir 
and guide all other churches everywhere. Their se- 
aie brethren, though far richer, do not pay a 
twentieth of that sum for the spread of their views 
in the world. May every Church copy their ex- 
ample. 


Mr. Emerson sighs sometimes for the dear old Pu- 
ritan faith which he hasdone more than any other man 
who ever lived in America to destroy. Speaking of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and their Bay State associates, he 
says :— 

“ They read Thomas a Kempis and Bunyan. . They were 
the Idealists of England —the most religious in a religious 
era. Whocan read the fiery ejaculations of St. Augustine, a 
man of almost as clear sight as any other; of Thomas a Kem- 
pis, of Bunyan, without feeling not so much the culture as the 
higher life they owed to the promptings of this sentiment ? 
Who can read the highest diaries of Englishmen in the time 
of the Commonwealth, and later, without a sigh that we write 
no diaries to-day? Who shal! restore tous the odoriferous 
Sabbaths which made the humble roof a sanctuary ?” 

Those odoriferous Sabbaths yet live; in every 
happy meeting-house where revivals are going on, holy 
diaries of living souls are yet written. St. Augustine, 
Thomas a Kempis and John Bunyan are still the rich 
food of many a spirit. If Mr. Emerson could bunt feel 
this “strange warmth,” how would a life infinitely 
above all he has ever dreamed, flood his soul! Like 
Simon the Wise, in Paul’s day, he would burn his 
books and sit at the feet of Christ and His humblest 
disciple. This confession, and that of a personal God, 
and possibly personal immortality which he has lately 
made, show that it is possible that he may yet follow 
his beloved Montaigne, and eat the Holy Supper in 
confession of its divine and saving meaning, and of his 
happy faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as saving his soul 
threugh His most precious body and blood. 

a ee: Oe 
The Atlanta Advocate told this incident of what it 
calls “ Whiskey Equality,” as occurring in the streets 
of that city. It will yet occur without the whiskey ia 
its Christian churches and parlors : — 

“On Christmas we saw a noisy group of drunken men, 
white and blick, in about equal numbers, mingling in the 
most unrestricted hilarity. We suppose, however, that this 
was not ‘sovial equality,’ or ‘nigger equality,’ but only 
whiskey equality. Men of all grades when sober, are about 
equal when drunk.” 





Goop Apvice.— Rev. Dr. Spear, of Brooklyn, 
on resigning his pastorate of a Presbyterian Church 
to take an editorial chair in The Independent, gave his 
people some excellent advice as to the choice of a pas- 
tor, and yet better advice as to the treatment of him 
when chosen. Among the former, he told them to 
get a man “who has the good fortune to have a good 
wife ;” not to get “a pulpit seeker,” not “one who 
runs the machinery of Church life upon the theory of 
momentary sensation.” (Supposed to hit Bro. Tal- 
madge some). “ When you cone to the-actual choice 
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of a pastor, and the preference of the majority sball be 
ascertained, then be sure to make that choice unani- 
mous. Above all, make the whole subject a theme ef 
earnest and beiieving prayer to God.” 

Then comes this advice to the Church. Let every 
member of every Church read and heed them, with 
the next minister : — 


“My third term of advice has reference to the attitude 
which von shonld at once assume toward your new pastor. 
1. Be thoroughly resolved that vou will be satisfied with the 
man and his ministry, even if you should discover some 
things which yon think might be improved 2. Give him t'e 
confidence and affection of your hearts. 3. Alwave welcome 
him cordially to your dwellings, and bestow upon him thore 
respectful attentions which are pleasant to every man, and 
have much to iy with the comfort of a minister. 4. When 
you can do so ith propriety and withont foolish fisttery, let 
him know from your own lips that his ministry ie acceptable 
to you. 5. Neverin his presence compare bis ministry with 
that of any other man, so as to convey to his mind the im- 
pression that you mean todieparage him. 6. Be ready at all 
times to ecdperate with him in what he may propose for the 
good of the Church. 7. Never, except for the weightiest rea- 
sons, take ground against him.” 

If this is excellent advice for churches with a set- 
tled ministry, how much bet’er for Methodist churches, 
whose ministers change so often that whatever defects 
they have are cured by time, and that a very brief time. 
Try this medicine with the minister you don’t like, and 
see how quick you will like him. Help him, sup- 
port him, trust him, and push him on the road he 
best travels. 

. ae 

Ono hundred and fifty ladies of North Attleborough 
have tried to stop the sale of liquors in that town, 
and couldn’t do it. They have asked Col. Jones to help 
them. As public sentiment thera seems to be against 
the stoppage, the Constable will have to tell them it is 
folly to undertake to prevent the sale. It is folly till 
we can strike at lager beer saloons, which are not only 
free, but which cannot, according to the Attorvey Gen- 
eral, be entered and examined, even if not licensed. 
Let the women of Attleborough vote, and we will have 
a law, and its execution. 





The Investigator wants an Infidel Building erected 
A good idea. It is too bad to disgrace 
Horticultural Hall and Music Hall with their preacb- 
ments. The former has got as bad a name as it is pos- 
sible for a hall to get. The latter would have been 
as bad off had not the lectures and oratorios and Sun- 
day evening services saved it. Let the Infidels show 
a little of their faith in they unfaith by their works. 
While Christianity has built a hundred churches here, 
including those that it was robbed of, infidelity pure 
and simple has not built one. 


in Boston. 


Parker’s debris are talk- 

Let the Radical Club, 
the Horticultural Lecturers, join in together, and put 
on the front of their structure, 


ing of it, so is The Investigator. 


InrIDEL BUILDINGS. 


That is what Christianity does. That is what infidel- 
ity dare not do. The Tribune well says of them :— 


“ Tf the Infidels were only as ‘free’ with their money as they 
assume to be in thought and speech, they might easily erecta 
building that would at least be architecturally an honor to 
Boston ; but for some reason or other this class of persone ap- 
pear to lack even more than Christians do—and Heaven 
knows they are close and selfish ‘ nough — the inspiration and 
self-sacrifice needful to such an enterprise.” 





The Register calls on the Unitarians to erect a great 
hall and offices for its Church. It says they have paid 
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Hall, and can’t get them at that. As they have no 
evening meetings, they could easily fill a central hall 
from their own congregations. Till then they will do 
well to attend the Methodist praver-meetings, which 
are all crowded always, and better yet, if they get con- 
verted there. 

The colored cadet who has been insulted by the 
West Pointers beyond endurance, turns out to have 
been a first-class student and gentleman before he went 
to West Point, as he has proved himself to he since he 
went there. Mr. David Clark, of Hartford, saya he 
found him in Columbia, S. C., in January, 1867, in a 
school. He was anxious for an education; he brought 
him to Hartford, put him in a school with 1,100 schol- 
ars in the second class. In three weeks he was in 
the first class, and at the close of the term its best 
He entered the High School, and was first 
in his class, both years, and the third year came out in 
the front ; the High School teacher says he is the best 
scholar he bas ever known. He also commends him 
for his deportment at home, saying “he sat at the 
table with my groom and gardener, both intelligent 
men.” This was Mr. Clark’s mistake, and this is 
where West Point feels the goad. It was not reciting 
vith them that maddened them, but messing with 
them. Mr. Clark should have put this first scholar in 
Hartford, who associated every day at school with 
the children of the leading families, at hia own table. 
He let bis prejudices conq' er bim in that particular. 
He also says of his West Point life, to which place 
Gen. Howard sent him: — 


scholar. 


. 

“He went, and God only knows how much he has enffered 
from the day he trod that ground until this last court-martial. 
I have heen there three times to look after him. He would 
have leftin July had it not been for me. I had an interview with 
President Grant when here, onthe 24 and 8iof July lest. He 
said: ‘Don’t take him away. The battle might as well be 
fought now as any time.’ So he was permitted to stay. 
Scarcely a day has passed when he has not heen assaulted by 
words, or blows inflicted, to force him to do something for 
which they might expel him.” 


The President is right, and will win. Let the bat- 


tle be fought ovt now and settled forever; no caste in 
West Point. 8 





Tue Five Hunprep Tuovusanp Ratsep. — The 
twenty-second of la-t February, a proposition was 
made in the Methodist New York State Convention 
that half a million of dollars be raised to found a Syra- 
cuse University. Half of it was pledged then. Syra- 
cuse offered to give the last $100,000. The intermedi- 
ate $150,000 is all raised, and the work completed — 
a big job for ten months only. Dr. J. T. Peck bas the 
chief honor of this euccess. He has done a splendid 
deed. He now intends to virit Europe and examine 
educational institutions, preparatory to opening the 
Syracuse University a year from next autumn, The 
first building is to go up immediately. 





The lectures of Prof. Bennett, on “ Monumental 
Theology,” at the Association Hall, have been very 
interesting. His statement of the rise of Gothic ar- 
chitecture was new and natural; not as a dream, but 
as a'simple lifting up higher and higher of the Greek 
flat-roof, and the Roman semicircular ceiling. His 
history of the change in doctrine as revealed in art, 
We give brief synopses of the first of 

His lectures made him many friends 


was well put. 
them elsewhere. 


$10,000 a year for the use of the Thentre and Music | May he return hereafter. | 
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@riginal and Selected Papers. 
—_~o— 
THE WIDOW’'S MITE. 
’T was but a mite the widow gave, 
A portion small to view ; 
Bat gave her all, though that was small, 
A gift both brave and true. 


. For with that gift her heart was given, 
The best of all she gave ; 
In giving which, she did enrich 
His cause who came to save. 


*T was that He sought and seeks it still ; 
He eeeks for faith alway, — 

A faith that cried — “ God will provide, 
All through life’s lengthened day.” 


’Tis love He seeks in all we do, — 
An offering choice and rare, 

By it we know and ever show 
His cause our chiefest care. 


With hers the rich their offerings brought, 
From coffers deep and wide; 

But from His eyes what can suffice 
The passions base to hide ? 


By deeds of great and world-wide fame, 
By princely sums when given, 

He passes by, whene’er His eye, 
Sees in‘t the baser leaven. 


’T were well did we but weigh our deeds, 
As Christ thus weighed their gifts ; 
And by the scales which never fail, 
Our every action sift. 


But by the test which He doth give, 
The blessing is to all ; 
E’en though a mite to human sight,- 
’Tis great, though seeming small. 
A. F. Barrer. 





MABEL'S WARFARE. 


BY HER FRIEND. 
VI. 
Every real life is a story, were it only told. 

When the reckless youth was on his way to the city, 
bent on revenge, be was met by some of his drinking 
associa’e+, with whom be was induced to drink, and when 
they were all the worse fur it, they undertook to climb the 
staging of anew public building which was goiog up near 
by, and James, falling from a great height, eo injrred 
himself that be became a helpless cripp'e. He was carried 
home, and it was ten weeks before he could leave his bed. 
All tbat painful time Mab-+l was his favorite attendant. 
Wich her he was always gentle and patient — that is, what 
might truly be called so where James was concerned. He 
did, now and then, express himself in a way which shocked 
and pained his sister, but not so sharply as it would have 
done had her heart been less numb, and her mind less 
absent. 

She was kind ani attentive to her brother; but it was 
almost as though sie walked and worked in a dream. 
She had no time to sit down and give way to her sorrow. 
Labor always drove people in her fther’s house. Nothing 
was hired; no sewing, for either the male or female por- 


oyster-pie. The poor child caught a box on each ear, and 
a beavy slap on the back, and it was some time before 
he could sob out to Mabel, to whose arms he ran for com- 
fort, that, “ When the pie was open the birds began to 
sing, and be thought maybe when our pie was opened 
Kitty would begin t> mew.” 

Mabel explained to the poor little experimenter that 
the song was only a fiction, and that to bake a bird or a 
Kitty would certainly kill it and spoil the pie besides, if 
it were put in with feathers or with hair all on. 

She was sadly wearied and worn out by the children ; 
nothing on earth will quicker exhaust one who has not 
been used to them; but she could not bear to see them 
abused and unhappy, 

The little creatures soon found out who was never un- 
reasonable or cruel with them, and it was Mabel, Mabel, 
Mabel, from morning until night. 

One morning, when James was so much better that he 
could come down stairs, Mabel stole away to her favorite 
retreat beside the sea. Before leaving the house, she hung 
from a window which looked toward the home of her 
friend Georgia a white cloth. This was the signal agreed 
upon between the girls, who had been friends from infancy. 
Georgia had spent many happy weeks with Mabel in the 
home of her foster-mother. She felt keenly the reverses 
that had befallen her friend ; but those who have known 
no sorrow cannot fully sympathize with it when it falls 
upon another; and Georgia thought that Mabel took her 
troubles quite too heavily to heart. 

We have been witness to the interview between the two 
maidens. We have seen poor Mabel wrestling with her 
God in prayer, and have followed her to her chamber. 

Blessed sleep! what would become of us tried, tired 
and miserable mortals, were it not that every twelve or 
fourteen bours we can forget our cares and woes in the 
arms of sleep? It is sad to wake and feel the burden 
rolling back upon our unwilling souls ere we have left our 
couch; but we have this strong consolation, even ia the 
worst and darkest fate, that if we in wajl doing commit 
our souls unto God as unto a faithful Creator, and humbly 
and patiently as we may endure unto the end, there will 
by and by come a night when we can fold our hands 
and lie down to sleep, in the sure knowledge that when 
the next morning dawns, we shall remember our pains and 
our sorrows no more. 

But Mabel’s morning of rest had not dawned. Before 
sanrise the dragged her stiff and aching limbs from bed, 
and ba'hing her swollen eyes and throbbing temples in 
the water of a spring that ran near the back door, began 
her daily tasks. é2 

Morning after morning she felt worse and worse. 
was to become of her? 
tion. No answer came. 

“T must not work all the time so. I must have an 
hour of quiet and silence, now and then, whether mother 
likes it or not. I will*go every pleasant day to the sea- 
side” 

This she resolved, and notwithstandiog her mother’s 
flings and taunts and vexation, she persisted in her resolu- 
tion, and found the benefit of it. She made that her 
hour of devotion and meditation. 

Sometimes she put out the signal for Georgia. But 
generally she chose to be alone with God and with His 
great wide sea. 


What 
This was the oft recurring ques- 








tion of the family, was put out. Every stitch must be 
done at bome. From the first peep of dawn until long 
after sundown Mabel was hard at work. This soon 
brought upon her side-ache and various bodily maladies ; 
and she b gan to long. almost to insanity, for death. 

Her father felt a sort of affection for her. He loved to 
see ber when he entered the house ; be waited on her first 
at table; he loved to talk with her; and he would not 
have cared had she done no other work, from Monday 
morniog till Sunday night, than prepare for him his food. 
But that he could do anything for the life and happi- 
ness of his child by turning some of his property into 
money and spending some of that for ber benefit did not 
occur to him. 

He was by no means a poor man, Ile was well able to 
live as aman should, amd not so nearly like the animals 
as they did, but neither he nor his wife cared to do so. 
They did not know that they would have been more 
amiable, as well as more happy and more respectable, had 
they used three or four rooms and several fires instead of 
one for all their family, 

Toe babies knew no better than to upset the boot-grease 
and the water-pail and the molasses or whatever they 
could reach ; and the two, three and four year old children 
would of course put their father’s pipe and their brother 
James’ cigar “ sogers ” into the tea-pot, the clothes into the 
fire or out of the windows, when they could get a chance ; 
they would light straws and break dishes, and upset the 
bread-pan, and wash their han’s or swim their boats in 
the milk, if they could. That is the nature of children. 
Those persons who will have them round where the work 
is going on, when there is vo need of so doing, are the 
ones that are to blame for the trouble. 

But not so thought Mrs. Wolsey — and when Cisco put 
a puppy inté the churn while her back was turned to at- 
tend to something else, sho was dreadfully ancry, as she 
was also when she caught him trying to roll Kitty up in 
the pte-crust that che was about to place over a grwat 


How was it all this time with Mr. Montrose? Could 
he at once give up and forget the sweet and lovely 
one who had occupied so much of his time and of 
| his thoughts? He could not. Hours of restlessness and 
gloom would visit him. He could not keep his thoughts 
from wandering to that seaside abode — and finally he 
followed his thoughts. 

He came into the vicinity of Mabel’s residence one 
morning; but on gaining sight of the house, he shrank 
from approaching it. The memory of what he had there 
seen and heard was too vivid. He cou'd not risk a second 
experience of the sort. Makiog a wide circuit, he di- 
rec'ei his steps toward the shore. ‘There he came sud- 
denly upon the object of his though’s, kneeling upon 
a broad stone, with another stone like an altar rising before 
ber. Her face, pale as*that of a ghost, and hollow as 
though from the sufferings of years, was lifted towards the 
skies, and her lips were moving; but he could not hear 
the words. 

Was this Mabel? He was shocked and astonished. 
He was awel, too; and scarcely knew whether to advance 


or retreat. Finally he did neither. 
{To be continued.) 








ARE THEY CHRISTIANS? 
BY REV. J. H. WHARTY. 

Not long ago the writer of this brief article was called 
upon to officiate at the dedication of a Seamen’s Bethel 
in Teledo, Ohio. As the servicé in which we were espe- 
cially interested did not come off until in the afternoon, 
and we chanced to see in the paper that the African M. 
Payne, at once we decided upon hearing him. Accord- 
in an obscure part of the city, and the street leading to it 
was not graded. 


E. Church was to be dedicated mm the morning, by Bishop | ing water.” 


Yonder, on the better streets, were the spires of large and 
elegant churches, where the élite were then gathering for 
holy worship — here in this obscure plsce a few despised 
children of God were also asserting their right to worship 
God. So less than one hundred years ago, had we gone to 
a Methodist Episcopal Church in almost any city, it would 
have been through some obscure alley, and to worship wih 
a despised people. The day of their deliverance, too, will 
come, has come. According to the ceremonies of their 
Church, the Bishop must first unlock the door, and precede 
the people to the sanctuary. Hence we were packed into 
the lecture room until his arrival, when the Bishop and 
the trustees headed the procession, and all passed up into 


‘| the audience room, repeating the solemn words of the 


ritual. We took our seat in a good position to hear, and 
surveyed the audience. We said these must surely be 
Christians, for Coristian ladies wear silk velvet. Several 
of these sable daughters had on silk velvet ; ergo, etc. There 
were waterfalls in this congregation as large as we ever 
saw on any Christian lady’s cranium. Therefore they 
must be Caristians too. Then there was a gallery, and in 
it an organ and choir of five singers, who did every word 
of the singing. That is just like the Christians do in 
Boston and Detroit. Surely they must be real Christians, 
“ The negr&” said Nasby, “ is a very imitative being.” 

Well, now for the sermon. The Bishop took for his 
text Ps. xxvii. 4-6: “One thing have I desired of the 
Lord,” etc. Rarely have we been so fed. The venerable 
man stood before his audience as a father before bis 
family, and simply talked to them. There was a stillness 
that was not to be expected amongst a people so demon- 
strative, yet it was the stillness of thoughtfulness and the 
deepest feeling. Tne sermon was analytic. First be took 
up the author of the text, and gave a beautiful account of 
David, bringing out his great love for the house of the 
Lord. Then the “beauty of the Lord.” Physical, in- 
tellectual and moral beauty were severally unfolded. Let 
me give you as nearly as I can the Bishop’s explanation of 
verse five in his text, “ For in the time of trouble He shall 
hide me in His pavilion, in the secret of His tabernacle 
shall He hide me: He shall set me up upon a rock.” 
* You who lived in the South can best understand these 
words, You know, my brethren, that in South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Louisiana there is an insect very blood- 
thirsty and poisonous, called the mosquito — an insect you 
have here, 1 am informed. Now wen the mother puts 
her darling babe to sleep in the crib, unless she puts over 
it what they call the ‘pavilion, but which you call the 
mosquito bar, she knows it will be bitten and poisoned and 
cannot rest. So she puts her babe in the cradle, puts 
around it the pavilion, secures it from the bloody pro- 
boscis of the mosquito and goes singing to her work. She 
knows it is safe. So, my brethren, God puts his pavilion 
around about them who love Him, and they are shielded 


against the poisoned darts of the enemy.” Just then 
pocket handkerchiefs were in great demand. 
Again, “ He shall put me up upon arock.” “TI read, 


said he,” in the writings of Baron von Humboldt of bis 
being far up on the summit of a mountain in South Amer- 
ica, where all was sunshine and calm, not a cloud in the 
heavens, but far below were clouds and darkness and the 
muttering thinder. So God will put us up upon a rock 
where we shall be secure from storms and darkness, where 
we shall stand forever.” In no church in Toledo or Boston 
was there a more attentive audience on that day, in no 
pulpit was there a more thoughtful, spiritual, chastely de- 
livered sermon than this. We said as they went out, 
Sarely they are Christians. 





THE MILLENNIUM: WHEN? 
BY REV. D. A. WHEDON, D. D. 


The prophets of old looked forward to a period when, 
as one of them expressed it, “the wolf shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf and the young lion and the fatling together ; 
and a little child shall lead them. Toey shall not burt 
nor destroy in all my holy mountain.”” It must be a time 
of wonderful harmony and love. Toe New Testament 
prophet, in language equally figurative, tetls of an angel 
seizing “ the dragon, that old serpent, which is the Devil, 
and Satan,” binding him with a great chain, and shutting 
him up in the bottomless pit for a thousand years. Is 
must be a time of wonderful repres-ion of evil, whether it 
be by a diminution of wicked influences or by an enlarge- 
ment and increase of good ones. It is the Millennium, to 
which the Courch of Christ looks forward with faith and 
hope, when He shall reign and His gospel shall triamp 
over error and sin throughout the world. 

When will it come? All the essential elements of it 
already exist. The Christ has come, and died, and risen 
again, and been exalced to be a Princa and a Saviour. 
The Holy Spirit is poured out: men do “ with joy draw 
water out of the wells of salvation;” the thirsty do come 
to Christ and drink, and from them flow “ streams of liv- 
The Millennium will have nothing more or 


different, except in degree. When will it come? It will 


ingly, we soon found cur way to the new church. It was | come about when the Church of Christ chooses to have it 


come. 
We wound about, however, keeping the Mr. Hale, in his “Ten Times One is Ten,” sketches a 
church in sight until we came to the front door. We bad | charming plan for bringing the whole world under the 








a very pleasant kind of feeling as we entered the place. 


reign of love. He supposes a single man of unrelfish 
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character and life, of whom there’are in truth many now 
living, to so impress bimself by loving words and helpful 
deeds upon ten others that they follow his example: each 
of them induces ten persons to do good as they have op- 
portunity, and “ do something to help the world out of the 
mud.” These in turn become prop2gandists in the work 
of active love, leading man after man, and woman after 
woman, to live unselfish lives, helping to bear one another's 
burdens, and adding to the amount of human happiness. 
After atime it is found that on the average each man 
multiplies himself by ten in three years; so that in nine 
triads of years a thousand millions are loving their neigh- 
bors as themselves, and making the world a happy world. 
This is a glorious consummation. The plan has some 
serious defects, the chief of which is the small quantity of 
gospel it brings to aid in its working. His grand idea of 
unselfish work, the idea of Christ, the idea permeating all 
true benevolence, the idea to which humanity will one day 
be subject, is not to be wrought out without a recognition 
of the quickening and helping power of the Holy Spirit. 
The love that reclaims and saves men must flow from love 
to Christ. Hay, wood, and stubble are good in their 
place, but a permanent foundation for the bouse of our 
Lord must be built of silver, gold, and precious stones. 
Unregenerate men will never regenerate the world. 

Bat here are thousands of regenerate men: what is 
their work and what their power? Away in Palestine 
centuries ago lived One whose character was purely lov- 
ing, whose life was entirely unselfish, and who so sought 
to relieve human woe and help the world up from its fallen 
condition, that He absolutely sacrificed Himself and went 
bravely to His death. He did impress Himself upon scores 
of men; He gathered followers around Him who called 
themselves by His name; and they partook of His spirit. 
These hundred and twenty won in a single three years, 
impelled by His love, mye than multiplied themselves by 
ten in asingle day, and this by more than another ten 
within a second triad of years. The spirit that pervaded 
them was simply that of unselfish love, so that they were 
“of one heart and soul: neither said any that aught of 
“the things which he possessed was his own ; neither was 
there any among them that lacked.” Nor was this spirit 
designed to be temporary, for ope of their number twenty 
years afterward pronounced that to be no genuine faith 
which saw a brother or sister naked or destitute of food, 
selecting these as types of human suffering, and made no 
personal effort for his relief. And forty years later and 
further removed from that day, when selfishness was so 
blessedly under foot of active love, another of them wrote, 
“ We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren.” And 
this is the law for all of Christ’s followers in all time. 


“HAVE NO DRONES.” 


In making much inquiry, I find most of our ministers 
are willing time should be given to Sunday-schools, and 
to work in them themselves; but some private members 
object, and want a minister to do all their studying and 
thioking for them, while the aforesaid stupids snooze 
away balf sermon time! So corgregations go on, year 
after year, and never have but homeopathic doses of di- 
vine truth. 

Now, big words appear in Tuk HerAcp, about “ moving 
on the enemy’s line; but what is the use of trying that, 
if the “rank and file” cannot bandle “the sword of the 
Spirit” better than now ? for often are seen common De- 
ists and “ignorant (?) Catholics” using the “ common ver- 
sion” against “ Orthodox” folks, who are incapable of a 
reply to either! What ashame! I meet “ official ” men, 
too, who know no better than to declare “ every word ” of 
our English version “is inspired!” Talk of demanding 
higher theological qualifications and more yolished litera- 
ture in your ministry, Mr. Editor! You had better first 
try your hand at Buble class teaching adults, and learn 
some important facts you and your ministerial brethren 
ought to know. It is high time our “ decks were cleared 
for action” (hand-tc-hand fighting will come, often; ) for 
the enemy bears down upon us, under full sail, and in 
tends to “ board” us soon as possible. He is in earnest. 

AWAKE. 





ANTICHRIST IN THE WITNESS-BOX. 


Young disciples, when driven to a conflict with an op- 
poser of religion, often allow themselves to be put in the 
witness box to answer all the questions and meet all the 
objections that the artful have invented against Christian- 
ity; and if they are embarrassed or puzzled, their antag- 
onist assumes a havghty attitade and shouts “ Victory.” 

It is easier to ask questions than to answer them. Give 
Antichrist his full tame in the witness-box, and a defeat 
may be turned into victory as soon as Winchester was 
regained when Sheridan rode from “ twenty miles away.” 
Your enemy will exchange the confidence of a Cesar for 
timidity worthy of his cause. G. R. Pacmer. 

SteerinG Hearers.— Old Bishop Aylmer, op seeing 
his congregation pretty generally asleep, took his Hebrew 
Bible from his pocket and read a chapter, which roused at- 
tention, when the. old minister sharply rebuked them for 
sleeping when they might have understood him, and lis- 
tening when they knew not one word he said. 

Of the witty Dr. South it is said, that preaching before 
King Charles, he saw that potentate asleep. He stopped 











short, and in a loud and altered tone of voice three times 
called out, “ Lord Lauderdale.” His lordship stood up and 
looked at the preacher, who addressed him with great 
composure: “ My lord, I am sorry to interrupt your repose ; 
but [ must beg of you not tosnore so loud, lest you should 
awake the king!” 

Andrew Fuller, one Sunday afternoon, saw the people, 
during the singing of the hymn before sermon, composing 
themselves for a comfortable nap ; and taking the Bible, he 
beat it against the side of the pu'pit, making a great noise. 
Attention being excited, he said, “ | am often afraid I preach 
you tosleep ; but it can’t be my fault to-day, for you are 
asleep before I have begun !” 

Rev. J. H. K , several years ago pastor of a Methodist 
Episcopal church in Western New York, during his sermon 
on a hot summer’s Sunday morning, saw brother Austen, one 
of the official members of the church, fast asleep. Mr. K—— 
saddenly paused, and called out : Brother Aus‘en, will 3 ou 
please tg open the window there a little? Physicians say 
it is very unhealthy to sleep in a close room.” The brother 
was awakened, and complied. — National Baptist. 


WINTER. 
The flerce wind sweeps the mountain stec ps, 
Where wintry snows are gleaming ; 
Upon the gale the gray clouds sail, 
Like airy banners streaming. 








The world grows cold, as wide unrolled, 
The winter’s ermine whitens ; 

From the wild North fierce gales come forth, 
And spectral flame that brightens. 


On shining steel the skaters reel 
O’er frozen lake and river; 

Their evening fires with ruddy spires, 
’Mid ghostly shadows quiver. 


Morn’s purple beam, eve’s golden gleam, 
No answering songs awaken 

In leafless bowers of faded flowers, 
By summer birds forsaken. 


The rills that gushed when summer blushed 
And crowned the hills with glory ; 

No longer sing, no tribute bring,’ 
With sweet melodious story. 


Blow on, wild gales, when autumn fails, 
The wintry clouds restore us ; 

We'll praise the Power that rules the hour, 
The God that watches o’er us ! 


The year’s swift flight, with shade ard light, 
Infinite Love beholding, 

From His white throne to every zone, 
Rich blessings is unfolding. 

When spring’s sweet gales flow down the vales, 
Or summer birds are singing, 

’Mid fading bowers or snow-white showers, 
New joys are ever epringing. 


The storms that sweep o'er time’s great deep, 
Wreck not the true heart’s treasures ; 

But speed it on to endless morn, 
To sare immortal pleasures. 


The gatcs ajar, or near or far, 
Oped through Redetnption’s story ; 
To gild the tide o’er which we glide, 
Pour down celestial glory. 


———E —— 


H. B. W. 


Sotomon’s SonG Aanp Jonn’s Epistres.— It is an 
observed fact, that a pure and joyous religious experience, 
easily, even unconsciously, adopts its language — the phrase- 
ology of ardent love. Who has not heard emotions uttered 
to which these passages fitted with poetic truthfulness — I 
mean, not only expressing the thought, but enlivening the 
imagination? Many a touching and tender thought in the 
Prophets and the New Testament is brought in some modi- 
fied form from the Song. It makes a marked contribution 
of its wealth to the Epistles of Joha and the visions of the 
Heavenly City. 

The chief worth of the Canticlesto the Church in all times 
bas been in the direction of the service of song. Some of 
our familiar hymns taken from this source are very beautiful. 
Who does not sing (were it an ordinary one, it would be 
sung to death), ‘* How tedious and tasteless the hours?” 
Dr, Fisk vented his choicest emotions in singing : “ O Thou 
in whose presence my soul takes delight.” Chas. Wesley, 
more nearly equal to the work than any other uninspired 
man, fused these texts into his sweetest melodies." On the 
whole this Book seems, in its wealth and its intricacy, to re- 
semble the studied confusion sometimes wrought by the art 
of the jeweller — it is a Tangle of Pearls. — Advocate. 





A ComMPLAINT FROM THE Sromacu.—I have often 
wondered what the stomach must say to itself while an or- 
dinary meal is coming down. This stomach knows per- 
fectly well what it needs. It asks at breakfast a moderate 
piece of steak, a slice or two of stale bread, and a baked 
potato. Now, just stand by and see what comes down. 

First, a great mass of greasy buckwheat cakes, now a 
swash of scalding hot coffee, again buck wheats, more coffee, 
sausage, hot biscuit saturated with melted butter, buck- 
wheats, cotfee, sausage, hot biscuit, and so on and #0 on for 
half an hour. And here we have an enormous mass of hot, 
greasy, doughy, indigestible stuffs swimming in hot coffee. 

The stomach asks at dinner, roast beef or mutton, with 
bread, potatoes and other vegetables. Now, what is the 
conglomeration that comes rushing down that redycanal ? 
Turde soup, fish, beef, duck, plum pudding, pie, , Taisins, 
coffee, and several condiments ; with this h ch, iee 
water, ice cream, and wine. - 











. x 

; For supper, the stomach asks for nothing, and it gets hot 
biscuit, butter, cake, preserves, and strong tea. — Dr. Dio 
Lewis's “ Talks about People’s Stomachs.” 





oo 


A WELCOME TO H. R. H. THE PRINCESS LOUISA 
TO INVERARY CASTLE. 


BY DUNCAN CAMERON. 


You’re welcome, fair Lady, to the Hielands sa braw 
Frae the Ness’ silver tide to the side o’ Lochawe ‘ 
The Campbells, the Camerons, M Donalds and a’ 
Will welcome you hame to Argyll’s princely ha’ ae 
For each gallant chieftain will muster his clan, 
Your ain Hieland laddie the first in the var. 

Still under the tartan are hearts leal and true, 

And the best of them beats, royal maiden, for you. 


- 


Your mither aye trusted the sons o’ the Gael, 

They're firm and they're loyal, and their love will not fail ; 

Their honor is bright, like the flash of their steel ; 

They rey stroog arms to fight, they have warm hearts to 
eel. 


Then welcome, thrice welcome, fair Lady of Lorne ! 
May your life be as bright as a fair summer morn ! 
May fortune attend you wherever you be, 

When you come to reside in the land of the free ! 





a 


My own Pitor. — It will be remembered that Admiral 
Farragut had a severe and dangerous illness in Chicago, 
not many months before his fatal sickness at Portsmouth. 
While lying very low in the hotel, his life being then de- 
spaired of, it was suggested that a clergyman should be sent 
for. The Admiral desired it, and a messenger was dispatched. 
An Irish servant, knowing what was going on, sent in all 
haste for a Romish priest, who arrived before the clergyman 
and was met at the door of the bedchamber by Mrs. Farra- 
gut, who reluctantly admitted him. He went to the bedside, 
and, in a low tone of voice, addressed the Admiral, who 
shook his head decidedly. Again he attempted to address 
him, but was repulsed and finally left the room. Mrs. Far- 
ragut approached her husband, the old sailor, who roused 
himself and said firmly, “ That's not my Pilot > I want my 
own Pilot.” 

This was the characteristic exclamation of a great sea- 
captain, about to go through the dark waters of death, and 
he wanted his own pilot then! No treacherous, doubtful 
guide would answer in making such a passage. 





Curtrosities oF Names. — In looking over the long list 
of physicians who are subscribers to the Journal, we have 
been quite amused at the curious names of some of them. 
We have upon out books Dr. Death, Dr. Slaughter, Dr. Dye, 
Dr. Coffin, Dr. Toombs, and_Dr. Graves. This sombre list is 
lighted up by one Dr. Life, one Dr. Strength, and Dr. Joy. 
Dr. Drinkwater just balances Dr. Rumn on the liquor gues- 
tiop ; and Dr. Grant and Dr. Lee are doubtless as success- 
ful in fighting disease with pellets and powders as certain 
other gentlemen cf the same names have been in fighting 
other kinds of battles with bulle‘s and powder. We have 
equal confidence in the skill of Dr. Death and Life, and be- 
lieve them both to be intelligent, worthy gentlemen ; for oth- 
erwise they would not be patrons of our Journal. — Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 





_« 


Talking about “ fine phrases” recalls another story of a 
clergyman who had a fondness for long words, and under- 
took to instruct one of his church officers in the yse of them. 
One night as they were about to leave the vestry, John 
asked the minister if he should put out the candles. “ Put 
out! say extinguish,” answered the clergyman. “ An’,” 
said John, “does extinguish always stand for put out?” 
“* Always,” replied the minister. Next Sunday it happened 
that a dog began to bark in the church. John at once rose 
in his seat, and solemnly gave the order: “ Some one will 
please to extinguish that dog.” 

apesaaaandaa — 

Having shown our Pilgrim eulogists that there was a skel- 
eton at their feast in the shape of a hung murderer among 
the Mayflower men, a contributor in The Congregationlist 
defends the real fathers, and tells the story as follows : — 

“John Billington, who was banged for murder in 1630, 
was not one of the Leyjen Pilgrims, but was shipped 
into the ‘company somehow oa the coast of England. He 
was a man ot entirely another character than they, and was 
probably taken on to the Mayflower upon some pretense, 
in the hurry and confusion consequent upon putting back 
to Dartmouth to refit and rearrange. 

* It is not unlikely that his sole object was to escape from 
impending punishment at home, and that he was got on 
board purely by lying. Bradford says: * The said Billing- 
ton was one of the profanest amony us. Me came from 
London, and I know not by what friends shuffed into our 
company.’ Quite a story might be told of the troubles 
made by Billiagton himself and his family, especially by his 
son Juha, who came near blowing up the Mayflower, and 
afterwards got lost down the Cape, and put the Plymouth 
people to a great deal of labor and anxiety in bunting him 
up. ‘Toere is one thing to be said for the Pilgrims. When 
Billingtoa committedan atrocious murder in 1630 — lying 
in wait and killing a young man by the name of John New- 
coman — after due trial they hanged him, and there was 
no overmerciful Governor or President to step between and 
prevent the due execution of law.” 


282 > 
. Meséription of St. P-ter’sat Rome contains more 

truth than poefF¥™ eis by Rev. E. P. Hammond : — 
«, Every day the church seemed larger, . 
nat dead Til wt inst they were quite ready 

Po believe the fact thar fifty 

Thousand could be stationed in it, 

And that it was more expenrive 

Than the churches of New Eogland — 

That it even cost more money 

t In its s:ructure than the churches 
Of those States all put together. 
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- 
“ But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an 
hundred fold, some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold. 


“] declare!” said Jemmy Lucas, as the little blue 
sleigh drove off, “it do pay ter go round with you, Molly 
Limp! Why, I never bad so much happen, not in all my 
born days.” ee 

“ Think o’ the King’s tellin’ her to put the things in for 
us!” said Molly. 

© And her not knowin’ it at fust,” said Jemmy Lucas. 
“Yer see, Molly, we dido’t know ourselves we was a 
comin’ this way, so in course she couldn't. But the King 
He knowed all about ir. Wonder bow He telled her we 
was the ones!” 

“ He telled her, soft,” said Molly, the old dreamy look 
coming over her face. “I's heard Him, Jemmy, often.” 

“ What's He tell you?” said Jemmy Lucas curiously. 

“ He says ‘ Bimeby,’” said Molly, — “ and He says ‘ My 
little children,’ — and ‘ the Advocate.’” ' 

“ Him’s the one as takes em up and carries em,” said 
Jemmy Lucas. 

“And gets ’em all forgived,” said Molly. 
they’s doue crooked, Jemmy.” 

Jemmy looked at her and nodded, as if he took the full 
force of the words. 

“ We’s best to hurry home now, Molly,” he said, notic- 
ing then the pale, wan face of h’s little companion. 
“ You's so tired |” 

“ Yes, I’s tired,” said Molly, patiently turning round 
and beginning to trudge back towards Vinegar Hill. 

“ Wish I could carry yer, Molly, every single step o’ 
the way, I do,” said litle Jemmy, seizing both pail and 
loaf as bis share of the burden. “ But ‘tain’t no use 
standin’ here no long®r, ‘cause she’s out o’ sight, and it’s 
time we was home.” 

“ What time’s it, Jemmy?” Molly asked 

“ Well, by my watch,” said Jemmy Luvas, screwing up 
his eyes, and trying to locate the sun as exactly as possible 
behind that gray veil,—“’tain’t quite so easy ter pull it 
out in this sort o’ weather, but by my watch, Molly, I 
should say — it was — goin’ on — arternoon!” 

Which definite announcement bad at least the effect of 
quickening Molly’s steps with some indefinite fear. 

“Yer can't bold on like that,” said Jemmy Lucas — 
“so wot’s the use? I say, Molly, don’t yer wish we jest 
had a pair o’ wings apiece? [\’s mortal cold down in this 
here snow.” 

“ Where’s you get “em?” 


“ When 


said little Molly woner- 


ingly. 
“ Don’t jest know,” siid Jemmy Lucas, pondering. “ Yes 
I does too! — Molly, I's goin’ ter fetch em out o’ this here 


tin pail — straight!” 

Molly stopped short and loeked. 

“1 say,” pursued Jemmy Lucas, “ she didn’t tell us ter 
wait till we got home for ic? Then we’s jest take it now, 
while we can get it, and it'll be every hit as good as a 
cutter ter fetch yer home. Open yer mouth, Molly, and 
hold fast all I gives yer!” 

And Jemmy Lucas in great haste pulled off the cover 
of the little tin pail, and gave Molly a cautious sip of its 
contents, i 

“ Tiptop. ain’t it?” he said, smacking his lips for sym- 
pathy. “ What's it lke, Molly ?” 

* Jest you's try,” said Molly, the light coming into her 
eyes. “ You's got to get home too, Jemmy.” 

“Fact!” Jemmy responded, and dealing out another 
cautious sip to himself. ‘“ Why, it’s a’most like solid meat. 
Must ba’ been bull pounds and pounds biled up in this, 
Molly. Somethin’ like a dozen, I guess Have another? 
Et we drops down, and don’t never get back, the old man 
won’t get none o’ it, — so.” 

There was great practical wisdom in this remark, and a 
few more mout'ifuls of the strong broth were distributed 
with great comfort to all parties. The children began to 
feel like somebody else. 

“ Jost wish I could let yer have some bread ‘long with 
it,” said Jemmy Lucas, handling the loaf. “ But ef we 
was ter break it, Molly, like as not old Limp ‘ud say so. 
And | ain’t got no knife ter speak of.” 

Bat with that, the boy took from his pocket a large 
clasp knife, bright and new. 

* Don't it cut?” inquired Molly innocently. 

“Cur!” cried Jemmy Lucas. “ Why, I's most doubtful 
ter have it in my pocket, fear it'll ent all shut up. ”Tain’t 
that. But yer see, Molly,” he added, dropping his voice 
to a confidential whisper, “ the knife ain’t ’xactly straight, 
— so that’s the trouble.” 

“ You's tooked it?” asked Molly in the same low tone. 

Jemmy Lucas nodted. 

“T finds I don’t never enjoy usin’ it fear o’ bein’ seen,” 
he went on, —“ so it’s a clear case o’ crooked. Ani I's 
go'n’ to put it back where it come from, the fust chance.” 

M lly smil d approvingly, and the litile pail being once 


“ D'ye s'pose now, Molly, the King telled her how ter 
make it so strong?” said Jemmy Lucas, his wondering 
though's going back to the broth. 

“He must,” said Molly undoubtingly. “He knowed 
which way we was comin’, Jemmy, and how tired we'd be, 
and all about it. And so He just telled her to have it 
realy.” ; 

“Beats me how it’s managed,” said Jemmy Lucas. 
« T’other lady, up ter the old meetin’-house, must ha’ spoke 
true, Molly. ’Bout His seein’ everythin’, yer know. Tell 
yer what, it don’t feel nice when yer’s got old Graves’s 
knife in yer pocket!” 

* But you's goin’ to take it back,” said Molly. 

“ Fust chance,” Jemmy repeated. “ Yer see, Molly,-it 
won’t never do ter put it down, ’thout I's sure there ain’t 
none o’ the totber chaps hangin’ round ter pick it up. 
And they’s allers down there, I do think. So I has ter 
wait. Bat I ain’t usin’ of it.” 

“ And the King’s lookin’ on the whole way,” said Molly. 
“ See, Jemmy — as we puts our foots down in the snow, 
He knows. And sometimes the Lord Jesus takes "em 
right up.” 

“ Wonder why He don’t you, then,” said Jemmy Lucas. 
“Maybe He’s busy now,” said litile Molly simply. 
“ But He’s lookin’, Jemmy. And He’s pleadin’ too, — 
and so it’s all forgived. And it can’t fail, ’cause He does 
it.” 

Molly walked on silently after that, her little fingers 
pressed tight together under the old ragged shawl, and 
Jemmy Lucas was quiet too, studying his little companion’s 
words and looks with unspoken awe and admiration as 
they went towards Vinegar Hill. The winter twilight 
was already beginning to veil the sorrows and tone down 
the hardships of that “sour spot!” and Jemmy Lucas 
brought pail and loaf and Molly all safe to the door of 
Walter Limp’s hut, long before that worthy thought of 
quitting his boon companions at James Dodd's. 

‘“‘ Now you's got to come in Jemmy, and take half,” said 
little Molly, giving the boy’s ragged sleeve a gentle pull. 

“Guess I will!” said Jemmy Luuas, freeing himself 
from that slight obstruction. “ And when I does, I guess 
yer'll know it, and I too, Make the most of it yer can, 
jor gracions! I ain’t agoin’ ter take not a drop nor a 
crumb. Come ter think, though, I'll take the pail,” the 
boy added, stepping inside the door. 

“’T won't never answer ter let old Limp get hold o’ 
that. I'll hide it, straight off, Molly ; and then some day 
you and me’ll go carry it back.” 

No sooner said than done. ‘Tne broth was “quickly 
tarned into an old jog, and Jemmy Lucas scampered off 
with the poil, skillfully dodging every boy and mfh that 
came in his way, and draining the while every last drop 
that could be drained into his own mouth. 

Molly watched bim from the door till he vanished in 
the gathering darkness, and then went back into the little 
hut with a happy smile upon ber lips. 

“ Molly, can’t you's get some chips, dear?” said poor 
Mrs. Limp, who, having put broth and bread carefully 
away, was now trotting the baby again. “It’s cruel cold 
— and when he comes, there'll be our two heads off.” 

With silent patience httle Molly went forth again into 
the night, groping round with bare hands among the snow- 
covered chips at the door, till she bad filled her old basket. 
Then she came in and lit a very small fire in the litfle 
rickety stove, and sat down, and held out her hands 
towards the cold iron. 

“ Where'd you fiad so much, Molly ?” said Mrs. Limp. 

Molly told. 

“ Did you's take some, mother ?” she inquired. 

“1 durstn’t, Molly,” said poor Mrs. Limp, sighing. 
“ H.’d be certain to ask. I durstn’t to touch it.” 

Molly rubbei her hands slowly, holding them still out 
towards the stove, and for a while was silent. 

* Think o’ the King’s askin’ us all, mother!” 
“ Ain’t it wonderful ? ” 

* Love the child!” ejaculated Mrs. Limp. 
are you's talkin’ about, dear ?” 

“It’s all ready, too,” Molly went on, searce seeming to 
hear her. “ And we’s all asked. And I's goin’!” 

“ Listen her once!” said Mrs Limp under her breath, 
and eyeing Molly as if she were a sort of weird thing, 
quite beyond ordinary comprehension. “ Where's you 
goin’, love ?” ‘ 

“T's goin’ to the King’s house,” said Molly, curling and 
twis'ing ber hands in a dreamy sort of fashion over the 
old stove. * And Jemwmy’s goin’. And we’s got to walk 
straight —and diflerent. We’s set out, mother, — and 
we’s to keep on; and bimeby we’s be there. Why, she 


T 


she said. 


“ Whatever 


joy coming like a stray sunbeam across her wasted face. 


nothin’. 
was there!” 


ingly. 
you'll sleep right on till mornin’.” 





more tight shut up, the weary little pilgrims, refreshed 


and strengthened for the time, took up again the line of | knows?” 
Molly got up slowly, and crept away to her so-called 


march for Vinegar Hill. 





[Butered accordingto Act of Congress, in the year 
i che Offlce of the Librarian of Congress, at Wash 





“ We'll see,” answered Mrs. Limp evasively. 


* And we won't be sick never no more, — won’t ache nor 
And they’s got plenty, plenty! — O I wish we 


“ Molly, you's tired, dear,” said poor Mrs. Limp sooth- 
* And it ain’t quite so cold in bed. And maybe 


“ Will there be bread for breakfast ?” said little Molly. 
“ Who 


Mrs. Limp came to the bed, with the baby tucked under 
one arm, and in her hand a small cracked mug. 
“It’s got to be — if he kills me for it,” she said. “And 
it wouldn’t matter much. Drink it, Molly — fast as you 
can, dear, and don’t tell.” 
And with the comfort of those few more spoonfuls of 
the broth, little Molly was soon asleep. 
It may interest those who are curious about things, to 
know that Walter Limp swallowed every drop of the 
broth that was left, that very night, as soon as he came 
home. And with the first light of the morning he took 
the loaf of bread, and went forth and sold it for another 
dram. 

er se 
Our Curtp’s Destiny. — A clergyman with his wife 
and son were once journeying to a new field in the West, 
when by venturing on an unsafe bridge all their lives were 
greatly imperiled. The father reached the shore, but saw 
with anguish that he could give no help to his loved ones, 
until other assistance could be secured. He went in search 
of it, and the mother and son clung to some pieces of tim- 
ber lodged in the midst of the cold, fast-flowing current, as 
their only hope of safety. 
The mother’s hands were growing benumbed, and her 
slight frame wearied out with the effort of holding on. She 
felt that this struggle for life could go on but a little longer. 
Her boy was young and vigorous. He might hold out till 
help came. 
With a mother’s loving tenderness she spoke her words 
of farewell, and gave such counsel as a mother might who 
was looking into eternity. But she was not prepared for the 
response : — 
“ Mother,” he said, “if you let go, I will.” O, here was 
a new anguish. She felt that she held his destiny in her 
hands; she had hope in her Saviour, but her dear boy had no 
such hope. She must live and struggle on for his sake. O, 
what weary, terrible moments, and they were lengthened 
on to hours! With almost supgehuman strength the mother 
kept her hold on the plank, for if she loosened her grasp, 
her boy’s soul was lost for eternity. In two hours help came, 
and all were rescued. 
O, it was a solemn, fearful thought for that mother, that 
the eternal life of her child depended on her feeble efforts. 
But it is just as true of athousand other mothers. The souls 
of our children are lost because of our unfaithfulness. We 
fill their young hearts with vanity and worldliness, and love 
of gain, whicl» drown alf serious thought, and destroy them 
as certainly as those floods would the body. We shudder 
at the thought of some one act of ours involving the soul’s 
life of our child, yet at that very moment we may be per- 
forming such an act! — S. S. Times. 








Tue Kryp Conpucrtor. — It is a pleasure to say some- 
thing to the credit of an individual who belongs to that 
much-abused class of our community, horse-car conductors, 
whom people like to believe dishonest. On the morning of 
the Fourth, a little girl riding to Boston tendered to a con- 
ductor, for fare, a dingy-looking scrip, of the denomination 
of twenty-five cents. He took it, looked at it, said “ Coun- 
terfeit!” and returned it to her. 

Evidently judging by her appearance that it was all she 
had, be added, “ Never mind ; let it go till next time.” 

But the girl was mortified by the circumstance, and, her 
eyes brimming with tears, she turned her face away. A 
lady standing near remarked, “ Her Fourth of July is 
spoiled.” 

The conductor heard her, and, hesitating but a moment, 
said to the girl,  Let’s see that money again.” 

She handed it to him, and then he took from his pocket the 
brightest, newest twenty-five cent script he could find, and 
gave it to herin exchange. When he saw her countenance 
expressing the thanks she could not utter, we have ne 
doubt that he felt amply rewarded, and we will wager quite 
an amount that his wearisome labors that day were very 
much lightened by his little act of kindness. — Anon. 





An eccentric wealthy gentleman stuck up a board in a 
field on his estate, upon which was painted the following : 
“T will give this field toany man who is contented.” He 
soon had an applicant, “ Well, sir, are vou a contented 
man?” “ Yes, sir, very.” “ Then what do you want with 
my field?” The appticant did not stop to reply. 


“You are stupid, Thomas,” said a country preacher to a 
boy eight years old. ‘* You are a little donkey; and what 
do they do to cure them of stupidity ?” 

“They feed them better, and kick them less,” said the 
arch little urchin. 





LECTURES BY PROF. BENNETT. 
I. SACRED BYZANTINE ART — ITS LESSONS. 

The transfer of the seat of empire from Rome to Con- 
stantinople gives some plausibility to the shallow objection to 
Christianity that heathen Greece and Rome, in their palmiest 
days, present a far more attractive scene than Oriental Chris- 
tianity for a thousand years after the founding of Constanti- 
nopie. The fate of the Eastern and Western Empires have 
presented a history totally unlike what their beginning would 


said, maybe afore I'd think!” said the child, a gleam of nave pootioted. 


Aa outline of the Western Empire was given, showing their 
barbarous and inhuman nature, giving little promise of 
to the world, but rather threatening everything to their coun- 


_ The Eastern, with its refinement and culture, its laws and 
civilization seems to be the fit home for the beginning of the 
Gotatee system and the discussion of its profoundest prob- 

LS 
But the mistake was made by trying to wed the Christian 
doctrine to Oriental philosophy, or put the new wine of the 
Gospel into the old bottles of a refined and cultured system of 
heathenism. But the spirit ef the two, from the Emperor’s 
rule down to the minutest social bond, were diametrically 
Moreover there was a marked distinction between 





| bed, rolling herself up there in the tattered covers as bys 


the Orientals and the Teutonic race. The distinction be- 


~ . tween the Western and i 
a ha WARSER, | she could. Mid before the tired eyes had time to close, J Eastern was found in the fact that the 


former aimed at the heart while the latter stopped at the 
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head — the-one was practical, the other theoregjcal — the one | was no exotic in the West, but an outgrewth of the religious | feature. Its cont 
In the latter the | 
former glow of the Socratic theory had given place to the | 


was religious, the other philosophical 


severe ormulas of Platonism. 

If the seat of government had remained in the West, the 
union of Church and State under Constantine might have 
been less disastrous. The Byzantine Empire, preserved the 
idea of unity in government. She gave to the worlda codi- 
fied system of laws, — and acted as a depository for preserving 
much that was of value for coming ages. 

Tne adoption of the Christian religion as the State system, 
gave a general impulse to church architecture. A grand 
effort was made to erect Christian monuments in the form of 
magnificent churches. The earlier churches were of simpler 
form, though elaborate in ornamentation. But this did not 
long satisfy the demands. A desire to provide for and dec- 
orate the high altar, gave rise to a more complicated and ex- 
terded system of church architecture. Justinian was repre- 
sented as the great patron of church building, and the Church 
of St Sophia as the highest type of church architecture in 
these earlier ages. This church was compared with St. 
Peter’s, and its beauty illustrated by beautiful drawings. 

The epeaker thought Justinian was justified in crying out 
on the cay of the dedication of this church: ‘‘O Solomon, I 
have surparsed thee.” 

The records ot Byzantine art are confined almost entirely 
to mosaics — these alone remain unchanged. The difference 
between the Byzantine and heathen is this—the Byzantine 
lecorates the interior, while the -heathen decorates the ex- 
terior. The former in its early hjstory expressed itself in 
Paintings. In the latter age it changed from the symbolic to 
the historic tvpe, and gave to the world the more permanent 
forms of the Mosaic. The lessons of the monuments were 

First — The power of an Emperor. 

Second — A record of a civilization not permeated with the 
ix fluence of a progressive Christianity. 

lhird — A wide degeneracy, continuing for ages 

Fourth — The mighty power of conservatism in preserving 
what was valuable in art. 

The second lecture was upon — 

THE DOCTRINAL TEACHINGS OF THE MONUMENTS, 
concerning Christ, the Crucifix, tee Virgin and God. For this 
inatruction we must go to the graves and churches. 

Gibbon has attempted to account ‘or the spread and infla- 
ence of Christianity without admitting its Divinity. At- 
tempts have been made to show that the old Greeks tried so 
to array their graves as to dispel all gloom. Bat all that has 
been shown, only proves that the heathen felt that death made 
the body ro loathsome that even the gols could not look 
upon it without pollution, while the Christians still loved it. 
While the Greeks burned it, preserving Only the ashes, tle 
Christians arrsyed and carefa!ly entombed it. The resurrec- 
tion of the body of Christ, which the Apostles preached, shed 
glory into the graves of His saints. / 

Carist is the ceotral figure in the early Church, ard is 
represented as the Ikthas, or fish; as a benefactor, and as the 
good Shepherd, coming after the lost sheep and bringing it 
back on his shoulier, and as the Alpba and Omega. 

Ali those were illustrated by old figures taken from the 
tombs and other moruments, and brought out clearly the 
faith of the early Christians in Christ, as from everlasting to 
everlasting — the Creator and fine! Ruler. As Chris‘ianity 
became the State religion uoder Constantine, the rigor with 
which they had guarded agsinst dolatry was relaxed. 

The triumph of Christianity ovr persecution developed 
another type of the Saviour. Hitherto the effort had been to 
present a form which would represent an idea — a Shepherd, 
for instance. Now there was astruggle-to present His person 
In 787 the 21 Council of Vice dictated from tradition what 
the representation must be. The artist is buried, and the 
Charch stands before the canvas with brush in hand. } 

The Cross is eaid to have been taken from Egyptian 
hierogly pbics, yet it was early recognized as the symbol of 
Christianity. The Greek repr sentation is among the earliest 
forms. In the pre-Constengine Church the Cross meant 
suffering. In the middle of the fourth century it became the 
symbol of victory. The Cress was the palladium of the 
Roman Empire. But the Crucifix was not yet known, pro 
bably was not used until the last of the seventh century; and 
in the West not before the ageof Charlemagne. The oldest 
known were those eent to adorn the Vatican and Ostian 
Basilicas at Rome by Leo IIL. We find a Mosaic of the sixth 
century in one of the churches of Rome, and the bust of the 
Saviour on a cross at St. Stephen’s rotunda, Rome. The 
first crucifixion of Christ is in a Syrian book of the Gospel, 
written in Mesapotamie, at the close of the sixth century, it 

imed. : 

° Tae origin and date of Mari>latry is an important question. 
It is certain the Virgin was not the subject of art in the early 
Christian centuries. She is never represented in the cata- 
combs with any sign of superiority, or with any claim to 
worship. Early Christian art represents the Magi adoring and 
worshipping the child. 

Foliowing the 7th century Mary sssumes more and more 
prominence, till in the 8:4 and following centuries, art gives 
her the central place, even supplanting her Divine Son. 


The third lecture was on — 


GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE S$ RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 
Architecture hes been opriately called crystallized 
music, and its highest effect is realized in the Gothic. There 
are some native Homes of genius. Greece and Germany were 
early much favored spots. Gothic architecture is worthy df 
the study of the Christian philosopher. The term Gothic is 
an ¢quivalent for a variety of ideas. Many definitions have 
been given it. The term was first used by the Italians of the 
16th century, to express their contempt for the taste of archi- 
tects north of the Alps. This style appeared almost contem 
poranecusly in all lands north of the Alps, immediately after 
the Crusaders. The first theory is that the Crusaders from 
the East introduced it. The second claims that the Moors 
introduced the painted arch into Sicily and Spain, long be- 
fore the Crusaders. The third rejects both of these and 
claims that it was originated as a necessity of the times, in 
Westira Europe, and was a modification of the Roman 
ie. : 
ris style of architectare appears early in the eleventh 
century ; and as the First Crusade was not pi hed until 
1096, its ir.flaence could not have been felt before the twelfth 
centurr, so that it cvald not heve hed its origin in these. At 
the approach of the thousandth year the idea of propitiatory 
sacrifices culmirated in the great, Romish Cathedral. When 
this prophetic time had passed, and the Church whose destruc- 
tion had been predicted found itself still in existence, the re- 
action which followed upon this long feeling of depression, gave 
expression to its feeling of joy in more and elaborate 
church edifices, which feeling culminated in the beautiful, 
upward, leading, Gothic spire. So that Gothic architecture 





sentiment of the time and indigenous to the soil of Rhenish 


Germany and Normandy. From this point it spread, con- | 


| stantly developing from within outward 


There is this marked difference between the Roman and 


| 


} ingly, on the ‘ 


65 


ents are more lively and readable, and bet- 
ter written than the former’s. Dr, Butler describes forcibly 
the Orphan School at Bareilly. De. Brooks discourses, edify- 
First Mrracte,” seeing in it the two central 





. ° ° . | ° 
Gothic architecture: the Roman still expresses the absolutism | grounds of His nature and mission, Creation and Sacrifice — 


of the old empire and breathes a strong ecclesiasticism — a | the blood of tl 


spirit of centralization. The Gothic breathes more the spirit 
of individualism — the individual parts blended in one totality 
The spreading feudal system allows no longer a gran cen- 
tralization of power, and this finds expression in the Gothic, 
which allows of increase or diminution without marring its 
unity. Early Christianity borrowed its art, as well as its 
philosophy, largely from heathendom. These were Christian- 
ized in a degree, but their traces of heatheniam are visible 
until the fail triumph of the Gothic style. Subsequently to 
the 10th century the Christian became the dominant power, 
and the history of art is the history of Christian art. Really 
art is only Christian. Nothing but the Church could create 
Gothic style. Scarcely a feature of it contains a reminiscence 
of heathendom. The Gothic style was the culmination of 
sensuous Christianity. These monuments speak more clearly 
the lie and thought of the t mes than any words which have 
ever been written. While words speak the thoughts of the 
learned, in art are found the unconscious breathings of the 
age — the utterances of the common heart. Coeval with the 
perfection of Gothic Art, is greatly increased honor to woman. 
Whole’ teries of paintings on glass illustrate and honor the 
lives of females. Mariolatry increases. Devotion te woman 
becomes a religious passion. Knight-errantry finds expression 
in a thousand ways. In the soaring columns, spreading 
arches, broad waves, gorgeous windows and rich procession 
of saints of the Gothic church, is a thousand-voiced hymn of 
praise and prayer, ever ascending to heaven. Gcethe was 
right in calling it ‘‘a lofty, widespread tree of God, with its 
thousands of branches, its millions of twigs, its leaves as the 
sands of the seashore, speaking forth to all around the glory 
of the Lord its Master.” = 





@Mur Book Tabdle. 
———— 
THE QUARTERLIES. 

The Baptist Quarterly discourses, first, of the ‘“ Physiological 
Method of Mental Philosophy ” in the interests of epirit versus 
matter. It says, sifiice Locke, the tendency has been to ground 
philosophy on psychology ; but to day it is attempted to show 
that psychology itself is physiology. Dr. Talbot gives good 
arguments for the mind’s natural independency of matter. 
Dr. Arnold describes ‘‘ Modern Greece,” and believes its re- 
demption dr.ws nigh, religiously and politically. Dr. Chase 
shows how faith transcends positivism, even in positivism, 
the last being a blunt negative, the first a real affirmative. 
Tertullian, itis sought to show, favored immersion in the 
word tinctus, which, he says, was done to the candidates being 
led into the water, homo in aqua dimissus et inter pauca verba 
tinctus. What tinctus means, is the question. Dr. Henry says 
it means immerse ; Thirlwall, sprinkle; actually, it means 
tostain, to wet, as with @ brush or cloth, ‘Call it lion or 
monkey, as you choose. You pays your money, and yon 
takes your choice.” Dr. Winkler gives an eloquent essay on 
“ Religion and Astronomy,’ — not equal to “ Ecce Colum,” 
the grandest book of the decade, but still devout and learned. 
Dr. Poindexter shows that the true idea of ministerial educa 
tion is to study to preach, and to preach the Gospel; not so 
much in answering objections, as urging the truths. Educa. 
tion must lead to that attainment, or it isa failure. He that 
has no 89 called scholarship, may be highest in this art. 


MAGAZINES. 

Harper's, for February, begins with an illustrated story of a 
girl rescued from the smoke of Vesuvius; describos glaas- 
blowing asa fine art; “ Life inthe Florida Reef,” — not a fine 
art. Mr. J.S. C. Abbott continues his history of Frederick 
the Great. It isa curious specimen of the faculty of this 
writer to worship the rising sun, that he who not a decade 
since wrote the most eulogistic life of the Third Napoleon 
that-has cver appear@d, and was even said to have been 
housed in the Tuileries while doing it in part, should now 
be busy in praising and portraying Frederick and Prussia. 
Verily he has his reward — quick sales and good prices. 

The Old and New is not very lively this month. Mrs. Stowe 
continues her story of “ Pink and White Tyranny.” John A 
Bolles gives a very dull brief of a very big rascal, — a sort of 
catalogue from Newgate, in which the rascality is very poorly 
put, perhaps to make it less attractive. J. E. Cabot tries to 
make out Huxley a non-materialist, and doesn’t succeed. 
Calthrop gives a fair, but not fluent hexameter translation 
of ten lines of Homer. Mr. McLeod describes the moon; 
Mr. C. D. Warner, Sorrento ; somebody else, Syria. A let- 
ter of John A. Andrew to a Virginia lawyer on John Brown, 
shows even he did not quite see the truth of Harper’s Ferry 
as all history will see it. He had to call Brown a fanatic, and 
to declare his attempt to abolish slavery by revolution from 
without, wrong. And yet that is all the way slavery was 
abolished, from without, and by what was really a revolu- 
tion ; for through such a change our nation passed. The fact 
is, John Brown had as much right to belp the slaves to their 
liberty as President Lincoln. He took the risks, and failed 
Lincoln took the risks, and won; both of them at the cost of 
their lives. History will put Brown with and be‘ore Lincoln, 
as she puts Huss with and before Luther. The last half of 
the number is not very lively; the liveliest word being a 
very modest declaration that th: Digest of the Unitarian 
Council “is remarkable, among the appeals of ecclesiastic:! 
bodies, for practical good sense, for freedom from cant and ar 
rogance, and for its respect to the requisitions of the time.” 
There is no cant nor arrogance in such self-laudation. 

The Ladies’ Repository, the Methodist offset to the Unitarian 
Old and New, has two exquisite line engravings —“ A New 
England Farm,” and “Love Me, Love My Dog.” No mag- 
pz'ne in’ this or any country equals The Repository in this 


ms 





1@ grape symbolical of His own. Dr. Spencer 
gives a lively sketch of life in Italy. Dr. Wise has a very 
taking paper on flowers. Sr. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati, is 
depicted. The Editor’s Notes are valuable. The magazine 
should be in all our families. 

Year book and Almanac of The New York Observer. A very 
valuable compend of facts and figures about churches, col- 
leges and other matters. The names and residences of the 
clergy of the United States are given, except the Methodist, 
who, it says, change so often it is not worth while to note 
them. They are like the one black sheep, that kept runviag 
around so, the farmer could not count it. But as they are 
stationed evory year, while the others are often not stationed 
at all, they could easily be given in a Year-book. We sus- 
pect it is their number, more than their vagrancy, that 
compelled their omission. It also calls the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North) in parenthesis, and the M. E. Church 
(South) ditto, like the Presbyterian bodies formerly. This 
is not right. Both of the Presbyterian bodies assumed 
the same name, and so had to be designated some such 
way. But the M. E. Church is one organic name, and 
the M. E. Church South another. It gives the colleges 
in this country as 345 in number. Of these, all but sixty- 
eight are assigned to some religious body; cnly nineteen 
are State institations,—the remaining forty-nine being un- 
known as to their religious relations. This shows how 
greatly derominationalism controls our higher learning. The 


arrangement of the colleges is very bad, there being no _ 


head nor tailto them, The book concludes with the original 
Directory of New York city, published in 1784, and contain- 
ing 855 names. The last one contained 206,617 different 
names —so much the village has grown in less than a cen- 
tury. Has it grown equally io virtue? ‘This Directory in- 
forms us that mails leave and arrive from New England and 
Albany twice a week in winter, and thrice in summer; and 
in like manner from the South. 
Congress, has his residence given; also the members, of 
whom Theogore Sedgwick is the only one known to-day, and 
he through his female relative and writer. Rufus King is re- 
membered for the fight over the Missouri Compromiee ; 
and Nathan Dane for offering the resolution keeping slavery 
from the north of the Ohio, and for founding the Harvard Law 
School. William Pinckney, of South Carolina, is famous on 
bis own account. The rest are as though they had never 
been. Such is fame! The book is valuable. 

The Year-book # the Unitarian Churches, for 1871, gives the 
names of the churches and pastors, but not the number of 
the members. Itis a good deal like the military company 
with one private and a heap of officers; the private said he 
could go through all the orders but the one commanding 
him to open to the right and left, and let the cflicers go 
through. They have twenty-six churches in Boston, ten of 
them originally Ortholox Congregstional, the others insti- 
tnted since the secession—two since 1860, seven since 
1850. Several of these are mission churches, or built out of 
the moneys of abandoned churches, of which last four or five 
have disappeared in a few vears. Their sovieties are very 
largely in Massachusetts. It bas three missions; one in 
India, ove in Wilmington, N. C, and one to the Seamen at 
Holmes Hole. Not a very great outlay for the richest relig- 
ious body in Boston, and which The Register claims outstrips 
all the rest of us. The Congregationalists of this city alone 
give over $40,000 for foreign missions. But they have what 
is worth paying for and giving away. The body is locally 
lively, full of pluck and spirit. May it be of faith and truth ! 

Scribner's Monthly describes, with pleasant pen and pencil, 
the New York Mercanti'e Library, balloons, and weather 
telegrams, or storms. It has a pretty story, by Mr. Eggles- 
ton, of The Independent, which is very natural in its love, if 
not in its situations. A good story, by George Macdonald. 
Another of Mr. Williamson’s inquiries into the reasons of the 
bondage of the pulpit, in which the first premise will be de- 
nied by 49,999 of the 50,000 ministers —they denying that 
there is any bondage of the pulpit. No spot is freer. Every 
minister, probably, believes that he preaches just what he 
believes. His reasons, therefore, no pulpit preacher will 
accept as applicable fo himself; they may do for the pulpit 
over the way. For instance: he says the pulpit is not in- 
dependent because the minister does not know his people, is 
afraid of lIcsing his place, does not duly weigh his respon- 
sibility, abdicates his authority in teaching, and fears to ad- 
minister disc pling. We doubt if any minister will ackrowl- 
edge this to be the case. 
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: E D. Winslow she ula be addressed at the 
office of The Boston titi News, “ Old State House.” 
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THE CRISIS OF EUROPE. 

The world has recovered measurably from the 
shock of the announcement of last week, that Paris 
bas surrendered. The shock itself was less severe 
because of the preparation it bad received from a long 
siege which was never repulsed or stayed in its pro- 
gress. Still, as one Jong locking on the dying is struck 
a startling chill as the last breathing ceases, so this 
heroic defense, growing fainter and fainter, when it 
actually ceased, sent a thrill of emotion through the 
civilized world. Paris, the seat of luxury and taste, 
of science and civilization, of art and elegance, has 
fallen. With Paris, France; for no power seems to 
remain to rally an army to defend the realm, nor any 
disposition, nor any cause. 
tempted, but not with much hope. 


Some efforts may be at- 
The bloody wrestle 
of six months between two mighty powers has ceased. 
The whipped man, thrown ia the dust these four months 
ago, and prone there ever since, quietly arises, con- 
fesses his defeat and goes about his business. The 
wager for which the wrestling was begun is paid over 
to the winner, and each trains himself for a new bout 
at some future, perbaps not distant day. 

That seems the whole of it to many minds. It is to 
them a struggle of ambition, meaningless and endless. 
Others see ic full of Providence. Paris was wicked 
exceediogly, and France, while Berlin and Germany 
were so good that they were appointed to chastise her. 
This view is as blipd as the former. It is not all 
meaviugless, nor is it all providentially punitive. It 
seems to us to have Only one purely providential mean- 
ing, @ meaning and purpore that distinguishes it from 
all preceding ttruggles, aud that meauiug is not Paris, 
nor Berlin, but Rome. The Papal temporal power 


France has not been completely possessed of a single 
idea or purpose. 

What will the result be? “There’s a day after 
to-day,” said Theodore Parker. Napoleon found it so, 
more than once in his career; England finds it so to- 
day, as compared with that when she humbled Russia 
in the Crimea. Germany will yet find it so. 

First, France must recover herself. This she will 
do in some way, either republican, royal, or imperial. 
Second, she will rush into military drill and prepara- 
tion as never before. Third, she will educate her 
masses, and put intelligent hatred of Pras:ia behind 
her chaseepOts as Bismarck has put intelligent hatred 
of France behind his needle-gun; a force as much 
more powerful than ignorant hate as anthracite sur- 
passes shavings, or men, beasts. 

Fourth, she will await her opportunity as wisely as 
Russia bas hers, and not let slip her dogs of war on 
such flimsy pretense as Napoleon unleashed them on 
this occasion. A pretense it was, and one created by 
Bismarck because he knew he was ready and France 
was not. For all talk about Prussia’s not meaning to 
insult France in nominating a Hohenzollern for the 
throne of Spain, is a folly of follies. Bismarck ar- 
ranged the @ame, and when he was ready put that 
pawn in that kingly seat. Napoleon, driven by his 
people, he says, was compelled to accept the insult and 
the duel. He could no more avoid it, according to 
usages of political society, than a man in a dueling 
community could avoid a duel, if his adversary threw 
a glass in his face, or tapped him insolently on the 
shoulder. Bismarck confessed that this whole affair was 
of such a sort, by goiog into the room of his chief aid, 
after the writings were signed by Favre and himself, 
and whistling the Prussian air which the trumpeter 
sounds at boar hunts when the beast is down and set- 
tled; after which significant inarticulate specch he 
walked off without uttering a word. ‘That was word 
enough. He had got his adversary down, and that 

He could call off his dogs, and 
It was Bismarck who made this 
war, and he did it because he knew he was ready, 
and France was not, and that Louis XIV. could now 
be beaten, and Germany made one from the Alps to 
the Baltic. . 

Only one direct benefit do we clearly see in this war, 
— the education of the French. The political chaos 
is complete. Nobody can guess who will emerge 
ahead, — Napoleon, bis boy, Count de Paris, or a re- 
publi¢ No immediate religious change is probable. 
Skeptical and superstitious, it will still swing between 
the extremes of infidelity and credulity. It will only 
hate Germany steadily, terribly, growingly. A ha- 
tred most unchristian undoubtedly, but most natural. 


was all he was after. 
ride home happy. 





could not have been destroyed had France remained un- 
Bismarck and Wil. 
liam may dream of his restitution, and even Aalk of it, 
to soothe their Catholic subjects, especially the new 
ones gathered in the gobbling up of Southern Ger- 
many; but they will hardly attempt the job. The 
joins France to Italy. The Germans 
might not object to reduce that land to their sway, but 
they will haraly care to put the Italian Pope over the 


Italian King, 


touched, or come forth victorious. 


Latin race 


unless it leads to their own domination 
there. 

Toe real revolution, then, of this fiery ball, has 
been the restoration of Rome to Italy. Has it been 
Itis ovly a part of the 
old tight of Germans and French, a war of a thou- 
sand years. ‘Toiers lately asked Ranke “ 


cause of this war?” 


anything else? Not direc ly. 


who was the 
* Louis XLV.,”’ was the wise 
reply. He could have gone back farther, and given 


many auother Fieoch victor over the Germans, and 
German over the French, as the real casus belli. isa 
feud of ages. Now one wins, now the other. +": 
leon wrote letters in the Royal Palace at Potsdam, as 


William has lately in the Royal Palace of Versailles. 
William returned the compliment a few years after by 
appearing with England and Russia in Paris, as some 
Frenchmen may a few years heuce in Berlin. The 
French fought the best then, being the best trained 
and led, and being reinforced, as Napoleon said, with 


ideas. The Prussians, or Germans rather, for all Ger- | 


many is in this fight, are now the best trained and led, 
and also are reinforced with the best ideas; the uni- | 
fication of Germany being their inspiration, while 


Stripped of her territory, immersed in debt, deprived 
of the headship of Europe, she will not soon forget 
whose hand dealt the blow. 

Germany itself will have its difficulties to en- 
It has come together again, with Prussia for 
the first time its recognized head. Hapsbarg has 
yielded to Hohenzollern —South Germany to the 
North. What will be its government, how wide its 
dominions, whether Holland and Switzerland will fol- 
low Hanover and Baden, these possible events are 
The last is likely to be. Will it be 
States equal, or only a military confederacy with Wil- 
liam and Prussia at its bead? Such it is to-day, such 
it is likely to be. 

Another outcome of the war is the arming and train- 
ing of a!l Europe as never before. 


counter. 


unseen as yet. 





So far from peace 
principles prevailing, war principles will yet more pre- 
vail. Mr. Phillips well says, “ Prassia has put forty- 
five million of y ars into this war; fifteen millions of 
her people have been withdrawn three years from all 
other pursuits, aud devoted exclusively to military 
England and France and Austria are far 
less severe; £0 this bully, being the best trained, easily 
pummels the rivel bully, whose weight may be equal, 
but whose flesh is pulpy and who strikes at random. 
Now England, as well as France, must drill. They 
| must put these forty and fifty millions of years into this 
They must become more and more military 
Prussia necessitates it. Not her echools, or 
| faith, alone or chiefly, but her soldiering has given her 
, the preéminence. Drill has done it ; science and sys- 


training.” 





tralping. 
powers. 


One thing we wish we could see —the abolition of 

all this hostile rivalry, the union of Europe into one 

nation. There is no more reason in France and Prus- 

sia fighting than in New England and New York. 

These sections have never loved each other overmuch. 

For two hundred years they have been jealous of each 

other. Had they been separate peoples, they would 

have fought each other many times. England and 

Scotland are equally disconnected inwardly. They 

did fight for a thousand or two years, perbaps for sev- 
eral thousand more. The only cure of these wars was 
seen on each side long before it was accomplished. 

Henry VII. tried to bring it about by marriage, but 
Scotland would not follow his wishes. Had Elizabeth 
been married, the union might not have been effected 
unto this day. Her heirles-nees opened the way for a 
Scotchman to be crowned in London. His broad dia- 
lect was intolerable to England’s princes, but State 
craft conquered prejudice, Scotland and England were 
one, and England that one. Had England treated 
the Irish royal family in like manner, could it have 
found one to have thus treated, that State would have 
been equally contented. In some way unseen to-day 
must Europe thus come together. Till she does, she 
is forever fighting. When che does, she easily con- 
quers and converts the world. How a united Europe 
would open up Africa and Central Asia, people and 
civilize Egypt and Arabia, Asia Minor and Palestine, 
give laws and liberty to all mankind. Nothing is 
easier when the hourcomes. Garibaldi, Victor Hugo, 
and not a few other wise men say it, possibly some 
young Bismarck or Cavour sees it. If such a man 
will only work for it, it may greet the dawn of the 
twentieth century. The differences of language will 
be no obstacle. English and Scotch could not under- 
stand each other in the first British Parliament; can- 
not to-day in their peasantry and real population. 
Switzerland has three languages, and one government. 
Europe can have five or six, and one Union. These 
half-dozen will fuse, and out of them one take the 
lead that shall be the tongue of the world. England 
may lead in this greatest of deeds. She is in some 
respects the best prepared. She can get ready the 
soonest. New England made America one. Old 
England can Europe. Could she rid herself of her 
aristocratic government, she could attain the leadership ; 
for Europe never will make any body of nobles per- 
manently its head. Hanover, Hapsburg, Hohenzollern, 
Bonaparte or Bourbon, no house can be its ruler. Guy 
a Republic can effect a Union. 

To this perhaps far-off, bat certainly Divine event, 
this war, so horrid, may darkly tend. Unt!l it comes 
war will be ceaselessly and increasingly bloody be- 
tween these Christian powers, and these contivental 
brothers. There is one cure, the Americanization of 
Europe. When will these clear brained leaders ac- 
knowledge and apply the same ? 


—— ——— 


WHAT OUR NEIGHBORS SAY OF US. 


“ Let another praise thee, and not thine own lips,” is 
true of churches as of individuals. So that the Meth- 
odists may see what others say, read these words from 
a Baptist and an Episcopal paper. The St. Lonis 
Baptist Record begias, — (the italics are not ours.) 


“ The Missouriand Ark Conference of the Methodist 
Church bas but recently * its session in this city. The 
General Conference is to t in a few weeks in Chicago. 
: That the religious followers of the Wesleys are a body 
powerful for good cannot be questioned — we gratefully recog- 
nize the fact. In all their branches they outnumber the Bap- 
tists according to the census taken, and their numerical 
growth is certainly marvelous. Jn the Conference above named, 
and covering the States of Missouri and Arkansus, their increase 
has been about nine thousand. ‘Their contributions to benevolent ob- 
jects are enormous. They are certainly a great aggressive power, a 
ponderous and mighty machine, accomplishing a great work. And 
what is the secret of this marvelous power? It certainly can- 
not be in their intellectual culture. Asa denomination, they 
are not remarkable for their intellectual power, but rather 
otherwise. They have ripe echolars, profound thinkers, 
it is true; but, perhaps, hardly their proportion of them. 
They have not until recently sought foran educated ministry. 
Looking over the gathering in this city, we did not see men 
who had received the culture of the schools, and were giants 
in consequence thereof. - Nor do the doctrinal tenets of Meth- 
odists strike us as the element of power among them. . 
Moreover, we do not believe their strength lies in their ma- 
chinery. Methodism is indeed a mighty mechanism. The 
drill and discipline of this great corps in the army of Christ 





, tem in soldiering. 





are indeed admirable. But God’s kingdom is not run by ma- 
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chinery. This confessedly h t be an 
improvement upon the apostolic eccleeiasticism. Thes> Con- 
ferences have something besides machinery to make them ef- 
fective. There is something which moves the machinery. 
What is it? Jn our judgment, earnestness and zeal furnish the 
power of the Methodists as a denomination. Aside from tie blers- 
ing of the Hcly Spirit, they have caught the spirit of Christ. | 
They have imbibed that apostolic earnestness which made } 
every Apostle a restless wanderer, heralding the cross to the 
world. We think, although perhaps mistaken in our belief, 
that this spirit is a little perverted. Trey bave a z21l rather 
for Methodism than for Christianity, but most assuredly they 
are thoroughly alive to the estabiishment of Christ’s king- 
dom on tae earth. Moreover, they hold to the belief that men have 
hearts. Consequeotly they look for and cultivate manifesta- 
tions of feeling. Their preaching is largely emotional. They 
seek tomove men. They succeed. ‘hey preach a living, 
moving gospel, and it tells on men. Upon the whole, we like 
the Methodists, not their ecclesiasticism, not their doc'rinal 
tenets, not their neglect of intellectual culture, but their spirit, 
their denominationalism, their tireless energy, their manifuld uphold- 
ing of the cross of the crucified Christ. We wish not to imitate 
their blemishes, but we may with profit emulate their crown- 
ing excellence — a zeal for Christ that is quenchless and un- 
tiring.” 

To which The Christian Witness, of this city, Epis- 
copalian, adds these comments : — 

“No one who has travelled largely in the West but will 
agree with many of the points which are above stated. It is 
easy enough to talk of ‘revivalist «x cesses,’ but three things 
are indisputable. 1st, the Methodist pioneers have no: merely 
preached Christ crucified with great z-al through vast re- 
gions, to which po other ministry has penetrated, but they 
bave produced great moral results, establishing sobriety and 
piety in spote previously given over to irreligion ard moral 
1 2ily,i sums of moncy have been raised, — 
unparalleled in any other Protestant communion, — which 
have been devoted to the spread of religious publications, 
suitable for the labcring classes, and the erection of church 
edifices whose number tar more than compensates for their 
want of splendor. 3diy, the Methodist, preachers move in 
unity; torn by no doctrinal strifes, and acquiescing conten’. 
edly in a deciplin» whose rigor exceeds that of any ecciesias 
tical body except the Church vt Rome. 

“ The epectacie is one on which it behooves us all to ponder, 
On such men, and on such a work, we dare not look with 
other than generous admiration. Apart from the encourage- 





and John, and Peter, are their epiritual fathers, re- 
moved from them by nota single generation, posses ed 
of the same fai h, h+irs of the same promise, fi.led 
with the same z-al, redeemed with the same blood. 

As to chi'd-nurture, though lex in the light of duty. 
they are not lax as compared with any other body of 
Christians, not even the Catholic Episcopalian sort. 
They baptize more than any other eect, train them up 
in the use of the means of grace, and early get a goodly 
portion of them iuto the fold. The liturgy is an im- 
provement, especially ia New England and the North- 
west, where public prayer is too often a mockery of 
S'aring listeners, instead of a united petition to God. 
Our Episcopal brevhren will find, when they get our 
flexibility, their notion that they are the most Apostolic 
and most doctrinally faithful of churches will be bent 
out of all such shape. May they avd all receive the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, and have these bands of exclu- 
siveness made into bands of universal Curistian love. 


6 oe Ee 
HOW THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY STANDS. 
For several years we have called attention to the 
real deficit iu the missionary treasury, which hus been 
tided over by borrowings, and extentions, and othr 
means unworthy a great Church. An end comes ot! 
all such financiering ; the ball gets too large to roll. 
The Secretary and ‘l'reasurer have thought it not best 
to reveal the facts, hoping that the surplus income 
would relieve this ¢xteusion. But théy have at Jeng h 
decided to’speak. Dr. Carlton thus shows the facts in 
the last Advocate : — 


STaTEMENT OF THE MissioOxarY TREASURER — The con- 
diticn of tne Treasury of the Miss onary Society of the M E 
Courch at New York, on the first of every month for the last 
three years, is shown by the fuilowing figures : — 








ment which is thus imparted to the interests of our 
Christianity, — apart from the fact that we are thus reminded 
how great the power of the Gurpcel, when earnestly presented, 
real y-is, — we have thus suggested lessons which we may 

well take to heart. Earnest preaching of the croes, — the 
dropping of minor issues, — a simple, positive bearing as of 
men dealing with men, — ecclesiastical obedience and peace, — 
these are tremendous engines, which Methodism has effectu 

ally used, and which will be effectual in the hands of all by 

whom they are truly wo ked. And then, besides this, is the 
great fact of a flexibility which enables the Gospel to be pre- 
sented in fields the hardest and most unprepared. A bymo, — 
& prayer, —a Gospel appeal which, if rude and inelegant, at 
least is understoo 1, — these can be uttered wherever an audi 

ence of two or three is gathered, and these will always com- 
mand such an audience. Tne missionary has something to 
say ; men gather to hear it; and an aperture which perhaps 
no other system can enter, is passed through and the field 
possessed. 

“ But has not Methodism its defects? It certainly has; 
and these de‘ects are serious. lst. It is disconnected with 
the past; and while seeking after an apostolic pattern in its 
ministry, it casts off apostolic lineage and tradiuons. 21. Its 
nurture of children is very imperfect; it has lost sight of the 
great principle of Christian education which, resting on the 
truth that the child of Christiau parents is, as such, wittio 
the covenant, would make religious consecration and religious 
obedience begin at the first period of infancy. 31. It neede, 
for its stated and settled services, a permanent and absolute 
liturgy. 

“ By us, who have these advantages, could not the example 
of Methodism, in other r , be advantageously studied * 
Could not we graft on ou nm system those very features 
which have made Methodism so great a power, and could we 
not do this without the defects of Methodism? Certaiuly, in 
the missionary fi -xibility of the Methodists there is scarcely a 
single element which we, as a Catholic Courch, might not 
readily incorporate ; and in fact there is scarc-ly one of these 
elements which has not been incorporated by the Church of 
Rome. Shall we, who are at once the most Apostolic and 
the most doctrinally faithful of all churches, be the most 
rigid? Do not our very catholicity of governmen:, aud our 
very orthodoxy of doctrine, exact from us great comprehen- 
siveness in the use of sgencies by which men can be drawn to 
the cross of Christ? Our fi st need is an outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost, by which our whole communion can be awakened 
to asense of our missionary responsibility. But is not our 
second need greater flexibility in our missionary mechanism ?” 

The defects it meutions may exist, but they are not 
known to the parties concerned. No clergy believe 
in the Apostolic euccession more than the Methodi-t, 
and they believe they are in it, of the very root and 
fatness of it; not a whit b-hiud the chiefest of them, 


though less than the least of all saints. They cast off 
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There was, during a part of the year 1864, 1865, 1866, and 
pert of 1867. a surplus in the treasury, on which the Society 
received $36 72606 interest. For the lsst three years the 
treasury has been greatly overdrawn for most ef the time, as 
appears from the above monthly statement; the re-ult of 
which is that, instead of receiving interest to the amount of 
thousands of dollars, the Treasurer has to borrow extensively, 
on which interest has to be paid to a very Jarge amount 

Now, brethren ani friends of the cau-e of God and human- 
itv, friends of the Methodirt Episcopal Chureh, frienis of the 
Missionary Society established for the conversion ot the world 
tor which Christ died, look at this subject; think of it; pon- 
der it well in your hearts; pray over it, ard then, with the 
riches ot the world committed to your trust, as the stewards of 
Him to whom you must render an account when your work 
on earth is fixished, say wether this labor for the evangel zi 
tion of the world shall be carried forward, or this d+ bt «heli be 
increased by the first of next April to nearly $200,000, as it 
must be uoless the contributions of the peopte are iargely in- 
creased. 

One of two things must be done: either the Church must 
wake up to the necessity of the world’s conversion, and con 
tribute more liberally than she has for a f:# years pxs’. or the 
Soctety must curtail its missionary work, while the Micedo- 
bun cry is heard rom every quarter of the globe, “Come 
over and help us.” 

Tne Methodist Episcopal Church is the mst numerous, and 
reputed the most wealthy Protestant Conreh in this country ; 
and can we not, ought we nor, to raise $1 0)0 000 during the 
present Conference year? Let allLour mivisters aod peop ¢ say 
Amen to this proposition, and at once enter upon the work, 
saying, 1: is practicable, it can be done, it must be done, and, 
God helping us, we will do our part of the work, pr ying, ro 
heiting, and giving. Let the rich give from their abundaoce, 


only be paid, but there will be an increased amount of funds 
to prosecute the work more Vigorouly. 
Tuomas Cartton, Treasurer. 


We are glad to read this statement. Not that it is 





tradition, but not lineage. This they exult in. Paul, 


agreeable to see the deficit, but it is desirable to know 





and others according to their ability, and the debt will not | 





the whole truth. Two hundred thousand dollars will 
This must be 
Our work will sink, and in some plac-s die if 

Tais must vot be. We must put our treas- 
ury where it can every year balance its books with 
enough in its treasury to meet all claims that arise be- 
fore the next receip’s come in. 


be our indebtedaess by next April. 
raised. 
it is not. 


That is square busi- 
nes3. It can be done, if the deficit, whatever it be, is 
made up. Let the Board of Managers inform the 
Church how much is necessary to bring this about, and 
then let us take hold and raise it. It may require 
that one third be adied to the mi sionary. subscrip- 
‘ions. It mgans that every Courch and member should 
lay to its helpivg hand. A long pull, a stroog pull, 
and a pull altogether, and the job is done. 
member get ready to lift this burden. Let our Sun- 
day-schools take hold. Read the appeal of Bros. 
Clarke and Upham, twice published in our Church 
Register. Read it to your congregations. Tne load 
must be taken cff the shoulders of the Society, or it 
The Sab- 
The Woman's Mis-ionary 
The rich brethren must help, 

Let all say it can, it shall be 


Let every 


cannot move forward, nor even stand s'il. 
bath-schools must help. 
Society must h-lp. 
Every one must help. 
done. 





a 
WESLEY’S STORY OF HIS LIFE.* 

We give it up. A diary is at last made into ove of 
the most readable of books. Wesley’s Journals are 
served up anew, and make a delicious ragout. Rev. 
Mr. Janes has made the best book of the reason. The 
mightiest man of ten centuries lives over his own life 
From 1735 to 1790, the 
scraps are gathered, making “a labor of love” that but 
few can apprehend, and a book of value that none can 
overmea-ure. He makes Wesley tell bis own story, 
his college life, so di-tinguished and so devoted, his 
American trip, his conversion, his visit to the Ger- 
mane, his return to England, the instantly wonderful 
effect of his preachiog, the growth of the work, the 
controversies, mobs, aud all, down to the sunny close 
of a preternatural day. The book is quotable in 
every pege, and did we not enter too freely on our 
brother's labors, we should be tempted to pyt the whole 
of it into the printer’s hands as the best novel of the 
day. Whoever would catch a glimpse of the labora, 
c verfulness, devotion, steadfastness and wisdom, every- 


in these animating pages. 


thing that seemed to shine in his character and career, 
should read this volume. We give a litile of the 
honey out of the honeycomb. ‘Thus he sought the 
assurance of faith : — 


“ May, 1738. I was now thoroughly convinced; and by 
the grac: of God I resolved toseek it unto the end. 1 By 
absolu‘e'y renourcing all dependeave, ia whole or in part, 
upon my own works or righteousness; on whch [ had reaily 
eroundes my bove of salvation, though [ koew it not, from 
my youthup 2 By adiing to the constant use of all the 
other means of grace contioual prayer for this very thing, jus- 
lifying, saving tavh, a fall relianceon the blood of Christ sned 
for me; & trust in Him as my Curist, as my sole justification, 
sancuficstion, and redemption. 

“HIS CONVERSION. 

“ May. continued thus to -e-k it (though with strange in- 
difference, dullness, and coldaess, ard unnsually frequent re- 
lapses into sin), till Wednesday, Mav 24 I chink it was about 
five this morning that L opened my Testament on those worda, 
Ta peyote a huey Kat tyua exayyeAuata dedupnrat, iva yevnode 
Verag Kulvwvot Quoewe: * Phere are given unw us excseding 
Peat avd precwwus promises, even that ve should be partakers 
ot the Divine nature.” 2 Pet i. 4 Just as [ went out, [ 
opere1 it again on tiose words, * Thou art not far from tha 
kingdom ot God.’ [a the afrernvon L was asked to go to So. 
Paui’s Toe anthem was, ‘Out of the deep have I called 
unto Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice. © let Thine ears - 
consider well the voice of my complaint. If Tnou, Lord, wilt 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss, 0 Lord, who may 
abide 1? For there is mercy with Thee; therefore shalt 
hou be feared. O Israel, trust in the Lord: for with the 
L rd there is mercy, and with Him is p!eateous redemption. 
And He shall redeem Israel from all his sins.’ 

«Ia the evening I went, very unwiiling\v, to a society in 
Aldersgate Street, where one was reading Lather’s prefac: to 
the Ep ste to the Romans. Adout a quarter’ before nine, 
while he was descrining tne chaoge which Goi works in the 
heart through faith im Ciri-t L[ fele my heart strangely 
w ed. [ teit I did trast ia Carist, Christ alun>, for saiva- 
ton; auiac assarance was givea mes that ils had taken away 
my sins,even mine, and saved me irom the law of sin and 
death.” 


He went over to Germany to get strengthened in 
this grace, and returned in September, and instantly 
begau on Sunday to preach the glad tidinzs of great 
jy: 
day and everywhere, and how happy he was, and now 
full of persoual effort : — 


© Sunday Sept 17. I began again to declare in my own 
country tue giad tidings oO! saivatioa, preachiag taree times, aad 


Sze how immediately ha bazan to work every 





* Wester ats Own Historian. I/lustretions of his Character, Labors, 








and Achwvements. From his own Viary, by Kev. BE. 3. Janes. Carlton & 
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afterward expounding the Holy Scripture to a large company 
in the Minories. On Monday I rjoiced to meet with our little 
society, which now consisted of thirty-two persons. The next 
day I went to the condemned felons, in Newgate, and offered 
them free salvation Inthe evening I went to a society in 


Bear-yard, and preached repentance and rem’ssion of sins, | 


The next evening’[ spoke the truth in love at a society in Al 
dersgate Sireet: some contradicted at first, but not long; so 
that nothing but love appeared at our parting. 

“ Thursday, Sept 21. LI went to a society in Gutterlane, but I 
conld no’ declare the mighty works of Gol there, as I did a‘ter- 
ward at the Savoy in all simplicity, And the word did rot return 
empty. Finding abundance of people greatly exasperated by 


grois misrepresentations of the words I had epoken, I went to | 


as many of them in private as my time wou'd permit. God 
gave much love toward them ail, Some were convinced that 
they had been mistaken. And who knoweth but Got will 
s00n return to the rest, and leave a blessing behind Him? 

* Saturday, Sept 23. I was enabied to speak strong words 
both at Newgare and at Mr &.’s society ; and the next day 
at St. Anne’s, and twice at St. John’s, Cierkenwell; sothat [ 
fear they will bear me there nol yoger.’ 

> 

Several efforts have been made of late to make poor lec- 
turers of the female sort popular, by setting them on a stage, 
in costume and foot-lights and scenery, and then raising the 
curtain and submitting the remarkable genius to the gaze ot 
the crowd. Miss Vinnie Reams’ sculpturing was submitted to 
like melodramatic preliminaries and accessories. This sort of 
stuff is hit off in a late article in The Boston Transcript on Mr 
Apollo Fitz Noodle’s lecture be’ore the Socicty for the Pro- 
motion of Fashionable Latelligence. Thus he is revealed : — 

“‘ When the hour for the opening of the lecture had arrived, 
ascreen was suddenly drawn aside, revealing the striking 
pictare of aa elegantly dressed gentleman standing ready to 
addrees his audience in the most winning and graceful atti- 
tude that could be assumed. ‘There were several pieves of 
nice furniture arranged around and behind him, which, with 
their gay upholstery, blended with his various articles of ap 
parel in such a manner as to produce a most attractive piece 
of mosaic. The tinted and giltedged paper of his manu- 
script served to heig ten this effect, 

“ Ilis paataloons were of the best material and most exquis 
ite cut, and illustrated the Frenchiest giory of the woudrous 
tailor’s arr. 

“ His vest was of the richest Lyons velvet, and each 
button glistened with a diflerent jewel, wlich was so broug!it 
into piay by the evolutions of his body as to throw a convinc- 
Ibe light on stated points in his argument 

* His shirt bosom and collar were of the finest Irish linen, 
heavily embroidered aad ruffled. 

“ The necktie was also a marvel of elegance. 

“It would be impossible to convey any just impression of 
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| which is sometimes put in, that the law of suffrage should 

not be changed because certain women do not wish to vote, 
| and have even petitioned that they may not be allowed to do 
| so. We have read in the newspapers and the reviews loud 
complaints that men of studious and retiring dispositions 
| are too much averse to mixing in the political controversies 
| of the day; and that men of wealth and wide business con- 
| nections neglect their political duties, manifestly to the injury 
| of public affairs, thus left to the control of ‘ professional 
| politicians’ How well grounded this complaint may be we 
do not undertake to say. But we respectiully ask that the 
women of this Commonwealth who are willing to take their 
fair share of public business, shall not be prohibited from do- 
ing so on sccount of the unwillingness of the wealthy, the 
sentimental, or the ignorant of their own sex. To take this 
ground would be as unwise as to prohibit all men from voting 
because wealthy, sentimental, or ignorant men neglect their 
duty.”’ 


> 

The Brooklyn Methodists have formed a union and opened 
their eyes to some facts they ought to have seen before. One 
is that their missionary donations have fallen off one half, 
from $12000 to $6000. Another is that their church is 
fourth in progress in that city. If they will look the matter 
square in tite face, they will find the first fact causes the sec- 
ond. Because rich mea build rich churches, they pretend 
they have a right to cut off their missionary gi'ts. They lose 
spirit and numbers at home, by refusing to go abroad. The 
charity that begins at home, always stays there. 

Another reason for their losing the front place, is that they 
will not take it. They content themselves with small houses. 
Ochers push for big ones. They have no church on “ the 
Heights,’ while the Episcopalians have two costly and 
crowded, and all others one or more. They should engage 
the Academy of*Music, and sell the Pacific Street Church, 
put Bro. Foss or Hatfleld or some other equally popular 
preacher intoit. It would be fullevery Sunday. They can 
conq er that fleld and city, if they will. May the new union 
help to this end. 


; ‘“ — 

The To'edo Index is quite wrathy because Unitarian churches 
will not keep as settled pastors “‘ young radicals full of enthu. 
siasm for truth and humanity.” It thiaks “if there is any 
pretense more wickedly hypocritical than that of ‘ Unitarian 
liberty,’ we have yet to hear of it.” Is pierces the “ young 
radical” “ ough and through with an infiuity of sharp and 
lowly protruding knives.” Odear! The [oquisition is come 





these charms to those who were not privileged to look at this 
eminent lecturer. 

“The matter of the diecourre, being of secondary impor- | 
tance, was of Course suitable, coming trom a gentleman of 
such taste and accomplishment. 

“ Atone pomt in his discourse Mr. F. found it desirable to 
thrust forward bis genteel toot Tre shapely boot, of such 
gloss and finish, so captivaced the speclatrience (I coin this 
term to confirm the triumph of the eye over the ear) that 
they applauded to the echo 

“Indeed, there would nave been no bounds to the demon- 
stration, had public opinion reached such a point as to allow 
male orators a nearer imitation of their fair sisters of the 
plattorm. Imagine the eflect Mr. F. might have produced, 
had his bair been allowed to furnish occupancy for innumer 
able rate and suflicient false braids and curis to tower nearly 
to the ceiling and sweep baif way down bis back! What an 
admireble crashiog it would give such aspoontul of brain as 
wight dare to hide under bis skuli! 

* Then, too, it his coat tail could bave been suffered to | 
etretch from derek to doorway, bow grandly ‘twould have | 
rounded his periods to have given it o majestic swing trom 
eod to end of the spacious platiorm ! 





| again, and Drs. Bellows, Clarke & Co. are the true successors 


of Torquemada, What will they do about it? How can they 
talk about being liberals hereafter ? 


> 

President White, of Cornell, tells the Infidel Jndex, that he 
has been a faithful reader of it from the start. No wonder 
Cornell is so badly bitten with free religion. He claims that 
it is not Christian, though the /ndex thinks he refused a smart 
candidate for a professorship, because of his infidelity. It 
will be hard work for Mr. White to steer clear of Christianity 
in running his school, and not steer clear into infidelity. 
Under which King, Christ or Barrabas ? 

os? 

A remarkable revival has been in progress in Bristol, for 
several weeks. Mr. H. F. Durant has been the chief laborer. 
Over three hundred seekers were at the altar at once for 
prayers. Ail the charches share in the great salvation. 


_ 


* But even without these conjectured advantages, the lec | The Western Advocate pays this merited compliment to the 


ture was a glorious success. 


brethren of the Book Committee : — 


" . > . » I 
“Mr. F. justly styles himself ‘the Ruby of the Platform, | “We have differed from them in judgment; have felt that 
fur the ardor of his self sppreciation and his costly decorations | some of them were biased in opinions by personal friendships 


amply entitle him to tie appellation.” 
> 


Woman SurrrRaGe BEFORE Tuk LeoistatTurs. — Mr. W. 
S. Robinson, in behalf of the Woman Suffrage Convention, 


presented a memorial to the Legislature jor an amendment to | 


the Constitution, striking out the word“ male.” It is a clear, 


fresh and forcible presentation of the cause. He shows that 


great changes have been made in the Constitution since 1780; | 


that then a freehold of three pounds rental, or sixty pounds 
value, was necessary to suffrage ; that every barrier to sulfrage, 
education, money, language, birth, has fallen or is falling; 


that only sex rewains; thatitis a less real ground of refusal | 


than those that have been abolished, and that equality of riyht 
lemands its abolition. He quotes from Chief Justice Par- 
sons, in 1778, “ that the person of every member ot the S.ate, 
and all the property in it, ought to be represented 
’ Parsons excluded minors 


they are ol) of legislation. 


nd wom hots and slaves, from this inalienabie right. 
“Women,” Parsons says, “are considered as not having a 
sufficiently a red discretion.” This he does not attribute to | 
a deficiency of 5 sl powers, but “to the natural tenderness 
and delicacy of their 1 is, their retiring mode of life, and 
various domestic duties Mr. Robinson shrewdly eevee 
that what the men of 1778 “considered ” as “ discretion” the 
of 1871 may rot ‘‘consider;” that women now own 

and manage property, and property, according to Parsons, 
yught to be represented.”’ They are also “ members of the 


State,” and so also, acc ording to the Chief Justice, “ ought to be 
represented.” As to their delicacy, he gives this hit at Tom 


Hloabes and the Harvard soits and « 


talists who told 
u, a3 they have other Englishme 


i not go to Congress, as Oxford and Cambridge uid 


1 to Par- 
ent, was because educated men in America are averse to 
public lite, as the Oxford and Cambridge men would be, if 
the people elected the Parliament, and “noble” families did 

not control it: — 
“ We will not refuse even to listen to and debate the plea 


”» 


, because | 


that the reason why they | 


and immature reflections ; but have been willing to recognize 
in each one the character of a bigh toned Caristian gentle- 
man, incapable of sanctioning wrong.” 


. 


Correction. — In our remarks on the Book Concern mat- 
| ters last week, “ one” was printed “ our,.’ giving an impor- 
tant thought a misdirecticn. ‘‘ Oae showing of items may be 
bad,’ was the remark, “ but as it is not known what that 
showing will be until it is made, there will be no time to set 
itright.”” What we intended to express was this, that the 
examinations on each side of the trial being ex parte, the 
other side would have certainly objected to their figures, and 
no way of knowing the exact facts instantly would be possible. 
Only experts selected by both sides would be accepted by 
| both sides. Such are these now to be chosen. 


Perna 

A rew Temperance movement was inaugurated last Mon- 
day, in this city, under the lead of Wm. B. Spooner, esq 
Its design is to encourage total abstinence in the young, and to 
prevent the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage. It will 
do good. ‘The more friends the cause has, and the more 
forms it takes, the sooner will the victory of Prohibition le- 
gally and politically arrive. Every effort against rum will 
only work to this end. 

> 

Theodore Tilton, it is said, is to establish a new paper in 
New York. I: will be as smart as anything out. May his old 
and best ring be in his new words, which will make them 
words for the hour and for all time. 
| > = 

The Methodists of Canaia are moving towards a union. 
A good move. Five churches of this faith and order exist 
there. They held a meeting to favor it at Toronto, last week 
Tuesday. It will yet be successful. 


—EEE ~ - 


Mr. McFarlend is engaged in lecturing on mou’s and wo- 


man’s rights. Mrs, McFarland is giving readings. Why ! 











does not the Boston Lyceum Bureau bring them out together 
in the Music Hall? It will draw immensely, and may be 
one of the means of drawing them together also. 

The last Independent isimmense. Greeley, Bushnell, Colfax, 
Warner, the bright Hartford editor, are only few of its 
spolia opima, while its editorials are of the right ring and ite 
pictures absolutely pretty. 





MOTES. 

The Register thinks that The Examiner will die soon, because 
whom the gods love die young, and the pagan gods must love 
their Chicago bantling. It seems to be playing seesaw with 
The Radical, this last just coming up as the,other is going 
down. Both are therefore like those who “ drop their buckets 
into empty wells, and spend their days in drawing nothing 
up.” 





Punch has the following: “A Capital Answer. Se/f made : 


man, examining a school, of which he is a manager — ‘ Now, boy, 
what’s the capital of ’Oiland?’ Boy —‘An H, sir.’” 

The Advertiser gives the following as a specimen brick from 
an article on the “ Finite and Infinite,” in a Chicago quarter- 
ly : ‘‘ What is present is, therefore, Otherness in general, or 
a universal Being-for-Other,- which, because it is a single 
Being-for-other, is more properly Being-for-One, That is, 
the Singleness of the determination sublates the Other- 
ness.” 

An exchange says, “‘ Charles Reade is writing a new novel 
for the coming year.” What does the coming year pay him 
for his story ! 


The last novel is advertised “A Sireri by A. Trollope.” 
Appropriate conjunction. They belong together. 


The Tiptop dwellers on Mt. Washington report mercury 
50 degrees below zero, and wind on one occasion ninety miles 
an hour. A sweet place for a winter residence, that. The 
spirit ‘glass bad to be used to record the temperature. The 
glass of spirits we hope was not used to raise their own tem- 
perature. 


The last week was the champion week of the season for cold 
weather. Zero was nowhere, as of course nothing ought to be. 
Tep, twelve, twenty, forty, and over, the quicksilver sunk 
and became quick mv longer, but slow as the ice into which it 
stiffened. 


Dr. John Hall well asks, — 

‘* Who ever heard of a man being disciplined for covetous- 
ness? For other sins,” he says, ‘men are cast out of the 
Church ; but in this sin, which the Bible calls idolatry, they 
live and die without one honest rebuke.”’ 

Too many of these idolaters yet abound. Who will break 
their idols and bring them back to the trve fold and faith. 
Let Dr. Hall experiment with his congregation. 


PERSONAL. 


Fire broke out in the tannery of Hon. C. H. Eastman, of 
Claremont, N. H., one of the active and efficient men in our 
Church, destroying all his new buildings and machinery by 
which he had enlarged his works, together with a large 
amount of stock nearly ready for market; causing a loss of 
some $14000. Very lightly insured — $2,500 in the Home, 
that has failed. His real loss cannot be less than $10.000. He 
is a live man, however, yet. He has the hearty sympathy 
of all his worthy towns-people and friends, of whom he has 
many. 

Revs. Messrs. Inskip and McDonald are intending to de- 
vote themselves to the evangelical work in this country and 
England. They will be very useful to the Church in this de- 
partment of duty. 





Rev. Mr. Miles, the chief of the new colored church, was 
a member of Zion’s Church, and in its last General Confer- 
ence opposed the commission to offer to unite with the M. E. 
Church, and declared also his intense opposition to the 
Church South. He left the Zion’s Church because of this 
commission. Now he goes and builds up a colored church 
with the M. E. Church South, and declares no white person 
can be a member of his church. This is not very consistent, 
but it is very natural. His new church and his own ordina- 


tion by the laying on of a will have but little life 
or honor. Our Church wi his old body into our arms, 
not a cruel and unchristian separation, but to complete and 
eternal union. 


How Napo.tzon Tarrp Looxep. — Don Piatt, in the last 
Galaxy, describes Napoleon as he looked a dozen years ago, at 
the top of his power. 

“ This Louis Bonaparte, who calls himself a Napoleon, and, 
boldly stepping out, proposes to make real the immortal 
memories of the past, is, to begin with, no Bonaparte at all. 
We ha’. pretty weil fixed in bronze, marble and prints, the 
physical characteristics of this celebrated family. We are all 
familiar with the high, thick shoulders, the short full neck, 
and the Cesarean head that mafk the famous Corsicans. 
Judge of my astovishment, when a little fellow in gaudy 
court dress clanked into the room, with a perceptible limp in 
his walk, accompanied by the officers of the imperial house- 
hold, and paused before us, as widely different from the Bona- 
parte as it was possible for a man to be. Rather uader the 
medium height, he has narrow dropping shoulders and broad 
hips. His legs are slender, an! out of proportion to his long 
body. I saw a face with a dull, puttyish complexion, a botile 
nose, and narrow retreating forehead. His mouth is covered 
with a coarse, thick moustache, while a gotaee of like material 
seeks to hide the weakness that is apparent in a retreating 
chin. His eyes have all the intensity of expressign to be 
found ina and one looks in vaia for 
‘orce of character or intelligence.” 
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~The Hethovist &hured. 


MAINE ITEMS. 

A precious revival of religion is now in progress in Starks. 
All denominations are sharing in the glorious influence. The 
Methodists and Free-Wiil Baptists are very active in the good 
work. 

The Methodist Church in Hallowell, Rev. C. Fuller pas- 
tor, has been for some time past enjoying increased prosper- 
ity. A goodly number have been recently converted, and 
the good work still continues. Mr. Fuller is now closing his 
third year with this Society. His pastorate has been very 
pleasant aud successful. He leaves with the benedictions of 
the people. oa 

Rev. Jesse Warren, of Hollis, an estimable local preacher, 
lately deceased, le{t several thousand dollars to the Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church. A noble example for others 
whom God has blessed with liberal means, 

Our State Prison at Thomaston is to have a permanent 
chaplain, that is, if the recommendation of the Warden and 
Inspectors in their last Annual Report is to be regarded. It 
is hoped this timely suggestion will meet the hearty approval 
of the legislature now in session. The State owes a duty to 
these unfortunate victims of crime, which it cannot well 
afford to neglect. The only argument which can be urged 
against the appoiatment of a chaplain who shall devote all 
his energies to the welfare of these vicious creatures is that 
ot expense, & Mean argument compared with the interests at 
stake. Cc. 

The new M E Church at Andover Corner, Me., where 
Bro. Ira G. Sprague is stationed, was dedicated January 13, 
1871. Sermon by Rev. A. Sanderson, Presiding Elder. It 
was an interesting occasion, followed by a powerful Quarterly 
Meeting. Bro. Sprague wishes to acknowledge the receipt of 
$173.90, from the confribution boxes distributed and received 
from the different churches in Maine Conference. Will those 
who have not returned their boxes, please send them to the 
pastor of the church the first opportunity. 

Lusec Point. — A glorious work of grace is going on at 
Lubec Point, Me. Toe Baptists have had a large addition, 
tweuty or more have been converted among the Methodists, 
and fourteen baptized, and nine have joined the Church in 
full, and nine were forward for prayers last night. Rev. E. 
Davies has spent two weeks helping Bro. Rome, the pastor, 
and amid many discouragements, God has given a graeious 
victery, which is still going on. Northfield, Me., has had no 
religious service at allin the town for months, till God sent 
KE. Davies there to deliver a Temperance lecture, and preach 
asermon. Then he spent three nights and two days, and the 
result was quite a number were truly converted, others re- 
claimed, and a class of thirty members was organized. A 
brother received the baptism of the Holy Ghost, who bad 
long refused to obey the call to preach, and he took a license 
to exhort, and God will help him to go forward and preach 
Jesus. May God raise up hundreds more. 

A good work is going on in Catlin with the labors of 
Rev. A. Hanscom. Gol bless him yet more and more. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Baistot, N. H.—Rev. A. E. Drew writes: “Since the 
more steady rain of last year, God is now deluging our happy 
town with the most wonderful showers of divine grace. Busi- 
ness men are laying aside their work to attend to the business 
of salvation, and almost every store, mill, factory, and shop, 
hotel too, has become a place of prayer. he mighty tidal 
wave of gospel light is sweeping everything before it. The 
very air is vocal with the praise of nearly four hundred new- 
born souls. The poor heart of the writer breaks down: O, 
itis wonderful! It is wonderful! We can neither appreci- 
ate nor express it: we can only adore and biess and love. 

“ We shall never forget God's great mercy to us, nor shall we 
ever forget His faithful servant, H. F. Durant, evangelist from 
Boston, who by the joint invitation of the churches gave us 
seventeen days of his most devoted life. ‘Glory to the 
Lamb’!” 





VERMONT. ° 

Rev. Mr. Miller, of Thetford, has been appointed one of the 
examining Committee of Dartmouth College. 
An excellent Preachers’ Meeting was held at Windsor, Jan- 
uary 25th. 
The church in Montpelier is approaching completion. It 
is a handsome structure on one of the best sites in the city. 
Rev. Mr. Holman has done a very excellent work in that 
charge. : 
The Seminary building is progressing finely. Rev. Mr. 
Wilder, the new Principal, is doing well, and the school was 
never more flourishing. 
The State Temperance Convention was held in Burling- 
ton, last week. The best of resolutions were adopted, and 
&@ purpose to back up the resolutions was powerfully exhib- 
ited 
(he Rutland tavera-keepers had to succumb. They shut 
their houses, because the authorities made them shut their 
bars. Ex-Governor Page and other citizens immediately 


opened temporary homes for travellers, and the pompous apostolic standard of real power and efficiency! O Christ! 
little hotel men found their vocation would all go with their | 8*%¢ Thy Church from dead works, formalism, and gentil- 
liquor, if they did not back down. So they opened their | ity! 


houses, but not their%bars. 


A revival is in progress in several charges on Middletown 


Circuit, Clarendon, East Wells and Tinmouth. 


A nest church was dedicated at West Burke, 18th ult., 


esting dedication sermon. The Society is only a year old 


Rev. E. W. Calver deserves the chief praise for the remark 
able success so speedily achieved. All the debt was removed 
on the day of dedication. Rev. C. Tabor preached in the 
evening, and three came forward for prayers. The best end- 
ing possible for one of the best of days. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

A Goop Work 1n Souru Boston. — Twenty-five persons 
arose for prayers at the Broadway Church, and forty at the 
Dorchester St., a week ago Suncay night. The power of God 
is resting on these churches. 


Fat River. — The cottage house occupied by Rev. J. G 
Gammons of North M. E. Church, Fall River, Mass., was 
entirely des royed by fire Sunday evening, January 22], to- 
gether with the store owned and occupied by Job B. Ashley, 
esq. The fire was first discovered in the store at 11} P.M, 
and spread so rapidly that Mr. Gammons had time only to 
get his family and a part of his furniture out. 


Hopkinton. — The sermon at the late dedication was by 
Rev. J. A. M. Chapman, not Rev. I G. Bidwell, as reported 
in our last. 


MILtviLLte. — The little church in this place has been 
greatly encouraged by recent manifestations of the Divine 
favor. The closing weeks of the old year proved to be 
“times of refreshing from the presence of the Lord; ” during 
which thirty persons presented themselves for the prayers of 
the Church, nearly all of whom have been hopefully con 
verted. The second Sabbath in January, twenty-two gave 
their names as probationers. The members of the Caurch 
have been revived, and their faith and zeal for Christ much 
increased. We are looking for etill greater things, as in 
prayer and personal effort, we ‘bring our tithes into the 
Lord’s storehouse.” 


Hotroxe. — The first day of February will be long re- 
membered by the good people of Holyoke, as it marked the 
consummation of their long cherished plans, in the dedication 
of their neat and commodious house of worship. The plao 
was formed over five years ago, during the pastorate of Rev. 
J. Peterson, and work was then begun, and carried through 
the labor of constructing the foundation. Adverse circum- 
stances obliged the brethren to suspend operations at that 
stage. . 
At the. Conference of 1868, Rev. I. B_ Bigelow was ap- 
pointed to the charge and of course the ultimate success of 
the project then became a fixed fact. Subscription papers 
sgain were circulated, the people took courage, and soon the 
masons were hard at work erecting the walls. Every sound 
of the trowel seemed to incite the people to benevolence 
Men of small means contributed liberally to the enterprize. 
Mill girls, earning a scanty pittance, dedicaied a large per- 
cent. of their earnings to the cause, and energetic persons can- 
vassed the town for assistance. And so the work went on, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes temporarily ceasing, only to be 
speedily renewed. At last the vestry wasready for occupancy, 
and siogularly enough, by no design, Bro. Fellows, who 
preached the first sermon in Chapin Iall, preached also the 
last one there, andthen the vestry was occupied. 
For two years and ten months have the pastor, his wife 
and daughter, and the church, thus labored indefatigably, and 
now they have reaped the reward of the effort. A beautifal 
and comimodious brick edifice, 82154 feet, occupies one of the 
best sites in the city of the future. Carpets, cushions, organ, 
pulpit, pulpit furniture, heating apparatus, fixtures for lights, 
frescoing, everything needful and convenient for church uses, 
is provided in the most elegant and thorough style. The 
pews, 114 in number, accommodate about 500 aucitors. And 
all this has been done at an expense of about $15,000, of which 
over $11 000 is already paid for. 
The present membership is about 175, and congregation 
above 250. 
Rev. I. G. Bidwell, of Cambridgeport, preached in the 
afternoon of the day of dedication from Luke ii. 24, 35, and 
Rev. G. Whitaker, of Westfield, in the evening, from Psalms 
xix. 7,—two able and interesting discourses. The ladies 
provided a bountiful collation for the preachers and other 
visitors, which was served in the small vestry between the 
services. 
All honor to Bro. Bigelow and the Holyoke workers, and 
may God pour His Spirit upon them abundanily. 


Weucrveer.— Rev. A. J. Church writes: “ I did not know 
that Wellfleet had gone to Maine, as your items this week re- 
port. The revival in Wellfleet, Mass., continues with much 
interest and power. Many of the Church are cryiag heartily 
to God for clean hearts, aud sioners in Zioa are afraid. 140 
have already manifested a desire to flee from the wrath to 
come, and to lay hold of eternal life. The town is moved 
more profoundly on the subject of religion than for many 


and to have an altar for the blessed Prince of Life in every 
house. How wild and wicked appear the cold sluggish move- 
ments many of us have made for the salvation of souls in 
the light of a stirring revival. O when will this heartless, 
genteel conventionalism, called Christianit:, come up to the 


PROVIDENCE ITEMS. 
PROVIDENCE AND VICINITY. FALL RIVER. 








thirty-eight feet by sixty. Rev. lL McAnn preached an inter- 


In the midst of the great storm Monday evening, January 








Fall River, in a union meeting for Church Extension. Ad- 
dresses were male by Rev. V. A. Cooper, of Providence, 
and E. J. Haynes of St. Paul’s Church, Fall River, and Rev. 
C. C. McCabe, of Philadelphia, who made an eloquent ap- 
peal, and was followed by a collection of three hundred dol- 
lars. We have no reason to doubt when others nut present 
see the claims of the Church Extension Society, this collec- 
tion will reach at least 400 dollars. 


NORWICH. 
Another storm, another grand speech from Chaplain McCabe, 
and another generous collection for Church Extension, January 
26:h. A friend in Norwich proposes to be one of fifty to give 
twenty dol.arsa year for ten years, making a thousand dollars 
per annum. Who will send their names to make up the 
number, to V. A. Cooper, Chairman of the Conference Com- 
mittee, Providence. 

PAWTUCKET. 
A very blessed revival is going forward here under the 
care of God and Bro. E. D. Hall. Sixty five heve presented 
themselves for prayers, aud fifty have professed conve sion. 
Yhirty-four of these are heads of families, and on one reat, 
at one time, was a man aged eighty three;another seventy- 
eight, and three others above fifty years of age. Bro. Hall is 
very clear in his statements as to what standard of Chris- 
tian morality converts must defend. They cannot be Chris- 
tians and continue theic cacd-playing, ball-going, tippling, 
dancing, etc., for they who do such things have not the spirit 
of Christ. 

MIDDLEBORO’. 
Few towns have been more blessed than this by a work of 
grace. he pastor has reason to rejoice that the dearest of 
his family with many others have found Jesus. 

WOONSOCKET. 
Steadily the work of salvation goes on at this place. I 
know of no man of sich untiring eaergy in the one work of 
saving souls as Bro. M:Kendree Bray. He does not lecture 
much on the coming man or coming woman, or on Microscopy 
or Geology. He does not preach many “apron” sermons, or 
about “lame ducks,’’ but he gets men to come to Jesus, and 
among those who on his appointments became penitent are 
the most intelligent and thoughtful. 


PROVIDENCE, 

“ All quiet along the Potomac.” 
TEMPERANCE. 

Rhode Island boasts a ‘“‘ Temperance Visitor” with a rap- 
idly increasing list of subscribers. 
The Temperance question has been unfolded during the 
past week, before the joint special Committee, with unan- 
swerable arguments and facts by Rev. J. W. Willett, Local 
Agent of R. lL. Temperance Union, and Rev. H. W. Conant, 
Travelling Agent. I wish we could have more confidence 
that these legislators would act according to their convic- 
tions. But politicians are like certain characters spoken of in 
Prov. xxvii. 22. D. T. 


MISSOURAG. 

The Church South celebrated the half century ef the estab- 
lishment of Methodism in Sr. Louis, last month, by services 
eight days long. One or two curious things were connected 
with the affair. Rev, Jesse L. Walker, the son of the minister 
who founded our Church, is a minister of the M. E. Church 
in that city. He was not therefore allowed to participate in 
the exercises in which his father’s name was commemorated. 
Another is, that that father himeelf, had he been present, 
would have been in like manner tabooed ; for he was a minis- 
ter of our Church, and founded not the Church South, but 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Another noticeable fact is, 
that though the ‘ormer body held the Methodistic possession of 
the city from 1844 till near the beginning of the war, and hold 
yet the social preéminence, our Church outnumbers theirs. 
They have six churches and 1,498 members; we have eight 
churches and 1,520 members. Both small enough, yet con- 
sidering our practical expulsion from the State for a score of 
years, it is a remarkably good show for our Church. The 
Church South is softening there, and will yet melt back into 
the parent mass. Zhe Central, which supplies us with these 
figures, is jubilant over a uni‘ed future. It claims that to- 
day we have together in the State 414 travelling preachers 
and 70 204 members with church sittings in advance of any 
ether denomination; and it looks for a time, when, united, 
the Church will be yet more prosperous. 





Educational. 

The N. Y. E. Conference are intending to locate a Semi- 
nary for both sexes, at Stamford, Ct. The brothers Hoyt have 
given $50,000. Other parties have made it up to $75,000. 


years, and we are struggling bard to expel the prince of ev)! | Sixteen acres of land are given. It is intended to begin as 


soon as $200,000 are raised. The location is good and ,the 
prospects also. 


Middletown College, as it ought to be called, shows a list of 
155 students and twelve officers. Its new buildings, endow- 
ments aud course of instruction make this one of the first 
of colleges. 


Lawrence University, Appleton, Wisconsin, show healthful 
progress under Dr. Steele. It has 125 college students, 180 
preparatory. In the collegiate departments forty of the 125 
are ladies. The course is thorough. 


McKendree College reports seven Faculty under Rev. Dr. 








23d, about two hundred people gathered in the First Church, | Allyn, 145 college students and 116 preparatory. 
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FREE BAPTIST CHURCHES. 
BY REY. D. DORCHESTER. 

There are twelve other minor bodies, which are of a kindred 
character with the Free will Baptist Church, and belong in 
this ecclesiastical ‘amily, ten of which are in the United 
States, and the other two are in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. For these we have only the statistics of 1870. 


1870. 
Chatahoochee United — Association. 
Churches ° . ° ° ‘ ° ‘ 13 
Communicants ‘ ‘ ° e ° 634 
American F. W. Baptist Aunsiation. 
Churches ; ‘ : , ° ‘ . 19 
Communicants ‘ : P ; ‘ ° ‘ 819 
Tow River Association. 
Cnurches ° ° ° ° e . ° ° 17 
Communicants ‘ . ; ° . ° 7381 
Central Association of Mlinsis. 
Caurches ° ° . ° ° . P ‘ 7 
Communicants . ° ° . ° ° 819 
Southern Association of Illinois. 
Churches ° ° ‘ ° . P ‘ . 14 
Communicants ° e ° ° é . ° 676 
Union Association of Kentucky. 
Churches ° ° . . ° . p . 14 
Jommunicants “ ° ° . ° 612 
Cumberland Association ial Renae. 
Caurches ° ° e ‘ ° ° 18 
Communicants . ° ° , ° ° ° 400 
North Carolina Conference. 
Churches s ° ° ° . . . ° 53 
Communicants is , . . ‘ . - $898 
Alabama Association. 
Churches . ‘ ° P i ‘ é 7 
Communicants é ° ° ° 178 
West Virginia Free Salection m B pla 
Churches . ° ° ° > 7 
Communicants ‘ . ° ° ‘ ‘ - 852 
Nova Scotia Conference. 
Churches ° ° . ° e ‘ . 29 
Communicants ° ° . . ° ‘ . 2,940 
New Brunswick Conference. 
Communicants ° . F ° ° ° . 6,000 
Total of Minor Bodies. 
C.aurches . » ° . ° : ‘ F 203 
Communicants ° ° ° ° ° . . 17,489 
SUMMARY. 


Combining together the F. W. Baptists, which are within 
the United States, and we have the following results for 
1870: — 

Churches. Communicante. 





Main bodies ; ‘ ; . 1855 65 606 
Minor body : ‘ F , 174 8 519 
Total . . ° 1629 74,154 


Combining together all the F. W. Baptists in America, 
and we have the following results, for 1870: — 
Churches. Communicante. 





In United States , . . 1,529 74,154 
In Canada ‘ : ; ‘ 27 1090 
In Nova Scotia : 4 —s 2910 ° 
In New Brunswick . , ; ch 6 000 
Grand total ; , - . 1,585 84.184 


Now let us inquire in what sections of the country this de. 
nomination is the strongest, and its increase has been the great- 
est, compsriag their numbers in New England with those out 
of New England io the other United States, since 1850. In 
so doing, the churches and communicants, in Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, and [adia are not reckoned : — 

IN NEW ENGLAND. 
1850. 1860. 1870. 


Churches ‘ : ° . 660 621 615 
Ordained preac hers ; ‘ - 459 460 460 
Licensed - - ° - 40 45 29 
Communicants ° P 80,911 80931 80995 


This table shows a decrease of 35 F. W. Baptist churches 
in New England, and an increase of only 84 communicants, 
during the last 20 years. 

IN THE OTHER UNITED STATES. 
1850. 1860. 1870. 


Churches ‘ ° . : . 610 729 810 
Ordained preachers ‘ . . 887 638 656 
Licensed “ ‘ : , - 6 140 125 
Communicants : . 17,867 25003 34611 


Outside of New England they have had an increase of 300 
churches and 16 741 communicants, cr nearly 100 per cent., 
during the last 20 years. Ia 1850, there were 13044 more 
communicants in New Eogland than in the other States. In 
1870, there were 3,616 more out of New England than in New 
Eog'and. While this denomination has remained about sta- 
tionary in New England, it has doubled its members in other 
portions of the Union. The latter must be regarded as a 
very remarkable increase. The lack of gain in New Eng 
land is doubtless owing chiefly to the fact that their principal, 
strength is in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, whose 
populations are nearly stationary, owing to emigration to the 
West, and elsewhere. 

One thing which has peculiarly impressed us, in examining 
their register, is the emali number of large cities ia which 
this denomination exists: in only four of the capitals of the 
States, viz, Augusta, Me., Concord, N. H, Boston, Mass., 





falo, Chicago, and Baltimore, of the large cities, while the 
following large cities have no Free-W:il Baptist churches in 
them, viz., Hartford, New Haven, A'bany, Pai'adelphia, 
Washington, D. (.. Cincinnati, Pittsburg, S*. Louis, St. 
Paul’s, Miwaukie, Dabuqye, Detroit, ete. 

Their churches mostly exist in the smaller towns, and in 
the more retired loctlities, thus cultivating an important part 
of God’s vineyard, which other religious bodies have too 
much neglected. And hence too, their churches have suf- 
ered much froa removals from the country to the cities ; and, 
having few churches in cities, they have thus permanently 
lost many memb-rs, who have been absorbed into other re- 
ligious bodier. 

And hence another remarkable fact appears in these statis- 
tica, viz., the great excess of small churches. In the whole 
United States, they have only 18 churches which have two 
hundred members and upwards, fourteen of which are in 
New England, and 188 churches which have a membership of 
between 100 and 200. while 1,217 churches have less than 100 
members, an! 408 churches, or 26 per cent., have leas than 25 
members. The maiotenarce of so many small churches in- 
volves a large amount of the spirit of self sacrifice and sub 
lime devotion, on the part of both the ministry and member- 
ship. 

A COMPARISON AND AN IN FERENCE, 

We are not disposed to make comparisons in an invidious 
spirit, or for the sake of the comparisons themselves, and 
especially where they involve a Caristiaa boly for which we 
en ertain so-high a regard as we do for our Free-Wiil Baptist 
trethren; but there are one or two points, which are worthy 
of notice, and it may be proficable to both parties to reflect 
upon them. 

The Free- Will Biptist Church had its origin under Elder 
Randall, a convert of Wit fizid, who had been for a short 
time a Close Communion Baptist minister, and who organ- 
izei the firat church of this denomination, in New Dorham, 
N. IL, in 1789. It is therefore a cross between the Baptists 
and the Methodists, retaining the polity of the former and 
adopting the doctrines and some of the usages of the latter 
It is only fourteen years younger than Methodism ia the 
United States, and yet it has only 74154 communicants 
in all its branches, while Methodism embraces more than 
2,250,000 communicants. In New England it is ten years 
older than Methodism, and has 80,995 communicants, 
while Methodism ia New England has 117,000 communi 
cants. 

How shall this difference in the growth of these two de- 
nominatigns be accounted for, while they are so similar in 
their leading doctrines, in many of their usages, avd in the 
fervency of their piety, that they seem to belong to the same 
family? It must be owing chiefly to the difference in Church 
polity, the Free-Will Baptist Courch being congregational 
in government, with a freedom which has been jcalous of 
restraint, and hence has often proved an element of weak- 
nes+, of embarrassment and division; while Methodirm, be- 
ing thoroughly systematized and organiz-d, is a stronger 
government, with intensely ceutralizing tendencies, and has 
an itinerancy which embraces aad fosters all its societies, from 
the least to the greatest, within the scope of its beneficent 
provisions. 

The great want of this denomination has seemed to us to 
be more government, and we have been impressed with the 
idea that during the last twenty years they have made some 
advances in that direction. May the Great Head of the 
Church bless and multiply them more and more. 





be Epestian @Aoria. 
MISSION F FIELD, 


** Al) che earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord" — Num. xiv. 2]. 

CaRIsTIANITY AGeRESSive. — Christiavity has had a trial 
of eighteen centuries, under the most unfavorable circun- 
stances, and what has it accomplished? The records of its 
triumphs have not yet been written — but it has triumphed 
gloriously, and is going on from “conquering to conquer.” 
it has outstripped ali other religions, and t» day is the only 
aggressive religious power in the world. Paganism, for forty 
centuries, has done its best un jes the most favorabe circum 
stances, but has resulted inasignalfalure. To-day, itis wan- 
ing, dying everywhere. Mo .hammedanism has dove no better 
After a his‘ory of twelve hundred and sixty years, it pres-nis 
itself to the world asa defunc’, miserade system. ITafidelity 
has done worse — with all its boastings, it does not possess 
political jurisdiction on a single inch of territory on the face 
of the earth. Judaism is in trouble, and is seeking relie‘, 
where only it can fiod it, in Christ anity. 

The work of Chricfianity for taese eight-en centuriés has 
been preparatory. She tas had to contend against all pos- 
siole ditficutties, but she has steadily gained till she has 
reached a vantage-ground never defore occupied — the worid 
thrown open to her reception. Glorious tri amph this! Let 
the Church rejoice, and renew her effur.s on a’ larger, wider 
schle for taking the world tor Christ. 

Mapaoascark. — Paganism in Ma@agascar is virtual'y dead. 
One of the marvelous triumphs of Caristanity has been ex- 
perienced there, and the entire island is rapidly becoming a 
Christian country. Some evils are mentioned, connected 
with the course pursued by certain cflicials in forcing the 
people to attend public worship, but these are jiuit-d to cer- 
tain villages, aad will doubi:less be soon corrected. It is | 
wonderful that 80 few evils are experience ia the wonderfal | 
change wrought there. 


Tue Furcre or Iracy. — Rev. H. J. Piggott, superintend- 


an address on the “ Future of Italy,” which is full of stirring 
interest. We extract the following :— 


“ He hoped for Laly because of the very marked and won. 
derful proo's of God's provideaotial guidance, especially in the 
recent past. Sie owed much to her Cavour, to Garibaldi, 
and to her monarch for his fidelity to coustitutional engage. 
ment; she owed very mach to the iron will of Ricasoli; and 
very much als») to the invincidle tenacity of that inveterate 
potter and dreamer, Mazzini, who kept before her the ilea of 
Italy free and united when nobody else would believe it. But 
Italy owed all to God.. Toose men were bat instruments in 
the hands of a Providenca which they did not recognize, 
Sometimes Gd had so guided and blessed the nation that the 
men at the head of the nation had been astouisned at their 
own good fortune and success. It seemed as though the 
wind: aod waves bal undertaken to guide the vessel of the 
Scate, leaving the pilots nothiog to do but to look on and 
wonder 

“Acd there was another wonderful thing: the way in 
whica Almighty God bad made the interests of other peoples 
sudserve the inveresis (f Ltaly. Italy stood in need of a help. 
iog hand that she might start on her career of independence 
aniunity. What came about? Imperial France felt the ne- 
cestity of going to war. Sne combated Austria aod the re- 
sult was the release of Lowbardy and the commencement of 
unification Then Prussia ani Austria came to arms. The 
allhance of Italy became precious to Prussia, and the result 
was — notwithstanding disasters and nothing but disasters to 
the Italian arms — that Venice was tres. Aod then there 
was Rome Italy dared not touch her, because round about 
her was a girdle of anathemas and imperial eagles. Whaat did 
God do tor her? Imperial France rushed to war; Italy 
arose and Rore wastree! Now, when he remembered that 
the God ot provideoce was the Gol of grace — that it was 
one God who worked in the kiogdom of grace, and who 
worked among the kingdoms of the earth: and when he re- 
membered that that God of providence had ever in view the 
¢stablishmeot aod universal extension of the kingdom of His 
Son, he coaid not but hope that God was calling Italy to high 
and giorious destinies; tnat God had a purpose for Italy, a 
work for lialy to achieve, and that this was for ltaly a day of 
grace, a time ‘of visitatioa.’ 

Misst@xary Creep. — The following ey creed 
may be studied by all laborers for Christ : 

1. I believe in God the Father. 

2 I believe in Jesus Christ. 

8 I beheve in the Holy Spirit. 

4. I delie ve in God's Kingdom. 

5. I believe in Carist's Gospel. 

6. I believe the Gospel wilt triumph. 

‘The last is the logical requence of the preceding five declas- 
atioas; and each beliet has a sequence of its owa. 

Kelieving in God the Father, t pray. 

B-lieving in Jesus Carst, I bope. 

B-liev ng in the Holy Spirit, I am helped. 

Believing in God's Kingdom, [| aid its extension. 

Believing in Christ’s Gospel, I aid its proclamation. 

Believing the Gospel will triumph, I do all in my power to 
hasten its ulumph. 

Missionary Co.iections. — These collections are soon to 
be taken by many of our societies. Don’t fail to make a 
special eff rt to increase the amount of these collections. 
The calls from all parts of our foreign work for more laborers 

are exceedingly urgent and pressing, and the new missions in 
Mexico and Italy are waiting the response of the people. 
Roll up large, liberal co!lections, and our Missionary Society 
will receive a new power to respond to these demands, and 
the thousands ready to perish will call you blessed, and above 
all, the Master will say, “ Well done!” 








@Pur Social HMceting. 
——— 
A Cambridge lawyer has a word on 
“MICHIGAN METHODISTS.” 


The extract from Mv-. Brigham’s letter to the Liberal 
Christian 19 Tue HeRsip of December 221, should not be 
passed by unnoticed The writer is prowl of his native 
Michigan, and of Michigan M-thodiem, and cannot silently 
see them siurred. When in college at Ann Arbor, where 
Mr. Bigham ts settled, we had f rmed a very good opinion 
of tust genleman, and suppos+d him to be a fair and hiberal 
man, as well as a * liberal Cristian,’ aud we are sorry to see 
tbat we were mistaken. 

1 Mr Brigham says that the average attendance in the De- 
troit Conterence upon the Methodist churches is “ nearly two 
hundred,” ... “and some of them count five hundred or a 
thousans.” The for.o of the expressioa curries the idea that 
the former is the prevailing numoer, or at least that the la‘ter 
is uousua!. Toe very contrary is the fact. Two hundred is 
perbaps the average attendance upon the rural churches; but 
ia the towns of tvo tuousand iuhabitants and upwards, the 
average will reach five huodred, while in some of the cities 
the number swells to a thousand and upwards. So that what 
Mr LBogham represents as exceptional and infrequent is very 
common aod general 
2. He speaks disparagingly of the average value of churches 
and parsopayes: tat of the former, according to his state- 
went, bering $6 000, that of the laiter $1,300 But he omits 
allogether to state the very material fact that nine tenths of 
the pa’sonages rated atany named sum would be valued at 
from ten to twenty times that sam in Boston. Fr instance, 
the parsonage at Ano Arbor, which is rated at $5000 would 
be regarded as a very bandeome property in Boston; the ove 
at Pontiac, rated at $3,000, would be worth $75,000 here. To 
state the case a litte wore intelligibly, the Methodist churches 
and parsonages there, on the whole, are at least as beautitul, 
commodious, and convenient as those of any denomination in 
Massachusetts. 

3 Mr. Beigham speaks slurringly of the contributions of the 
M. tiodists of the Detroit Contereace to Courch objects, stat- 
ing that they amounted the past year to $11,000, or fi'ty- 
eight cents per member. But he seems studiously to avoid 
mentioning the fact that our people in Exsurn M c'gan, in 
aidimon to this $11,000 contributed nearly $100,000 to tue 
duildiog of new churches and pegrly$30 000 to erec: 1 foo = 
sonsges during the same year; making inali nearly $15 

Did ail the Uniterian churches in the world contribute as 
much as that last year to religious purposes? It is very 
doubstul. And it is proper to remark that the average con- 
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trivutions of last year in Michigan were lower than those of 
several years previous. 
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It ill becomes that gentleman to slur the largest and moet 
influential body bw far of Christians in Michigan, whea his 
o#n denomination has b en struggling for years to drag outa 
sickly existence there, and has been unable to acquire | 
avfficient strength to stand alone. Even his own chnrech:—a 
Methodist cast-off by the way — has to be propped up by 
Boston money. 


Camprince, Dec. 26th, 1870 
A good word is this on the bert of themes : — 
CHRIST PRECIOUS. 


Are you indifferent t> vour real interests? Have you been 
forgetful of your need of Christ? Of His power to save? 
Possibly ; for health and strength have not teen imyaired: 
vour dear loved ones are with you, and tread life's path with 
firm, elastic step. 

God gives*earthly prosperity. There you rest. You have 
ignored the claima of your God, end refused to listen to the 
calls of mercy. Willitalwa:s beso? Will health be alwave 
firm, and kindred be ever near? P»use now; for the de- 
stroyer may have already begun his work. 

Soon you mav be nerveless and powerless, waiting the 
stroke that will shatter and blast all your hopes and joys for- 
ever. 

I knew a family of eight persons, a'l in posression of health 
Suddenly the wife ani mother was cut down, but not unpre- 
pared. Her last words were, as ber spirit was just ploming 
its wings to depart —‘ For this hour | have lved; Chri-t 
has been with me, and now does not foraake me” Commend- 
ing her family to Goi, she calmiv, peacefully slept in Josue. 

A few years pass away, anda beloved daughier falters and 
dies, and then ore of the family every year, until five of the 
children were lad in the grave; all of them lesviog the 
fullest assurance to the surviving members of the fa nily, that 
they had leit the sorrowing ecenes of earth, for the unbroken 
rest of heaven. Now the father and husband warches by day 
end night at the couch of another companion, who is passing 
the “valley and shadow of death; but heavenly light is 
radiating the valley, and the shadow fails lightly, tor Christ 
is there. Her heart is not troubled, — for she calmly, joy- 
fully, waite the Master's call, in sure end cr ain + xpectanon 
of passing the porta!s of the celestial city. O how precious 
is Christ when disease invades, ard Death lays his c ld hand 
op dear loved ones! 

Precious t> thoae who live, and all to those who die. 

Dear reader, is Christ precious to you? Pause, standing 
as you do on the threshhold of a new year, and ut Coriat ix 
not formed within you, rest not until ‘‘ His pardoning voice 
you hear.” 





She Farm as and Garden. 


Prepared for Zion's aces by Jamas F. ©. Hrbe 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
sddress its Editor. care of Ziow’s Henarr 


Gr: pe Growrno. — Much has been written within the past 
few years in regard to the profitableness of the grape crop, and 
thousands bave been induced by the glowing accounts given 
to embark in the enterprise. We were among the number 
who planted, some years ago, about two acres of vineyard, 
with some fifty varieties. Besides thore set in the begin- 
ning, we have tested almost every variety of any merit 
that bas been brought be‘ore the public, and so feel able to 
speak from experience in regard to profit or loss with certain 
sorts and of grapes generally. Out of all those we have 
tested, we can name but two or three that we should recom- 
mend to plant for profit. The Concord we should put first, 
because, sli things considered, it is the most reliable and best 
sort we have. 

For early use it will do to plant the Hartford Prolific, 
but as the berries drop from the bunch, it lessens its value 
for market purposes, Rogers No. 4 is the other variety that 
we think may be grown to profit. There are many others, 
such as Delaware, Martha, Rogers 15, 3, 9, 41, 43, apd others, 
that may be raised on # limited scale for hove wee, and are 
really very good; but alter all, if we were asked to name 
the variety of which we should plant five hundred vines for 
profit, we should say Concord, and if asked to name a variety 
for the next five hundred vines, we should say Concord, and 
80 on, Concord it would be up to three fourths or seven eighthe 
of ail we planted. It is not because we particularly admire 
this variety for eating, for we seldom eat it; but because its 
hardiness, productiveness, size of bunch and berry, with is 
dark color and beautiful bloom, together with iis tolerable 
quality, render it exceedingly valuable for market purposes. 
We think thig fruit may be grown to a pr: fit, as far north as 
Massachusetts, in favorable localities. We know that they 
have been a paying crop tous. They require but littie care, 
not so much as hops, and give a good average income, say 
from two to four hundred dollars per acre each year. Lieven 
the former figures be taken and deduct twenty five dollars an 
acre per year for cultivation, and forty for gathering and eell- 
ing, that would still leave one hundred and thirty-five dollars 
profit, and this too, from the poorest hillside, for it is a fact 
that we bave bad the ripest and best grapes snd the largest 
crops from the poorest land, and that seidom dreesed. We 
have known the amount in doliars and cents to be more than 
double what we have given above ss the net profit, thus 
leaviog s large margin to the grower. Now there are a great 
many farms on which it would be folly to piant grape-vines, 
and we may go farther and say that there are comparatively 
few farms just suited to the crop. When we ep ak of raiging 
or marketing grapes, we mean to have them produced for eat- 
ing and not for wine-making, ‘or we do not believe the latter 
can be made profitable, and if it could, we should very much 
doubt the expediency of engeging in its manufacture. We 
train our vires spirally to stakes or posts etuckt in the ground, 
and have them so ¥e can plough or use the cultivator be- 
tween the rows, thus doing most of the work of keeping 
down the weeds by horse- power. Asfor manure, we use very 
little. If we can once in two or three years scatter a little 


We do not claim great success, but that we have done in a 
simple way what many others may do. 

Maxine Mitk — Among the profitable branches of farm- 
ing i8 that of raising milk for the market, and we are rather 
surprised that more do not engage in it, and especially those 
who live near a city or large town, or who live on the line of 
a railroad leading to such towns or cities. We believe that 
milk at nine cents per wine quartin winter, and eight in sum- 
mer, which are the prices it sells for, ought to yield a good 
rich profit. Some we know have found milk producing quite 
Temunerative even when they have had to buy all the feed, 
vot having so much as yard room, but have been obliged to 
keep the cows shut up all the time. They do not feed alto 
gether hay, but shorts, brewer's grains, and even the ewill 
from the city carts. If this ean be done, is it not possible for 
the farmer who has a plenty of pasture, good sweet hay, 
roots, and possibly grain of his cwn producing, to raise milk 
and make it pay ? 

We think it might possibly be better for some families who 
are now dependent upon the milkman to keep a cow and 
rai-e their own, and have a plenty of pure milk for the chil- 
dren that may daily crowd around the family board. 


Unpatntep Houses. — As we go about the country we sce 
many dwelling-houses that are lc fc noparinted fay some reason 
(here are those who defend this practice, on the ground of 
economy, Ceclaring that they can better afford to new clap- 
board, or to cover the whole outside of the house anew, than 
to b> at the expense once in three or four years to paint. We 
are not among the number who tske this view, and even if 
it was so, we shoul! most surely advise the painting ‘or look’s 
sake if nothing else. We would not always paint white with 
green blinds as many do, but would select some neutral tint 
‘hat would harmoniz2 well with the surroundings. We ail 
admire the virtue of neatness, and there ie nothing that gives 
so good an appearance to buildings as to give them a ‘ew 
coats of paint. We should say, better to borrow the money 
at ten per cent. interest, than to let the buildings go un- 
painted 





——— en ——— 
@bituarics. 
— 

Rev. Fraxx C. Morse was born in Hopkinton, N H, 
Feb A 1885, and died in Ladore, Neosho Co., Kansas, Jan 
14 1871, of consu@ption, aged 36 years. 

His tear life was spent upon a farm with an uncle in New 
bury, N H, until 19 years of age. His tather dying when he 
was but 12 vears of age, he was thrown upon his own labors 
to prepare Pimeelf for the Christian ministry. He fitted Re 
college at the High School in Lowell, Mars., with the aid of 
three terms in New Hampshire academies. Ile graduated at 
the Wesleyan University in 1861. This year he was also re- 
ceived on trial in the New Enytand Conference, and stationed 
at Blard ord, Masa He was also returned to this field the 
ensuing year. Hs labors among this people will long be re- 
membered, and their frait will long remain. Dariog the win 
ter of 1861-62, some twenty or thirty persons were hopefully 
conve rted. 

In Angust, 1862, he listened to the call of our country, and 
enlisted as a private in the 37:h Regiment of Massachucetts 
Volunteers. Be‘ore, however, his regiment left the State, 
he was commissioned its Ch plain. Here he was greatly be- 
loved, a faith‘ul ‘aborer, and won many to Jesus. He was in 
more than tweoty battles in the Army of the Potomac, and 
enjoved precious revival influences in camp. At one time he 
haptized over twenty brave defend rs of our flag. He gare 
three «ficient years to his country’s eervice, and wes mus 
tered out with his regiment. 

In Septem, 1865, he supplied the church at Leyden, 
Mass. Here he found only a church edifice and parsonage, — 
the society havm@g seceded and perished. To the same charge 
he was reappoigted at the Conferences of 1866 and 1867. 
Here, also, he was enceessfal in raising up ® pieasant society 
ot 80 members, and beholding the marke of general prosper- 
itv, The entire Conference year of 1866-67 was a year of re- 
vival on this charge. 

Ile was ordained Deacrn and Elder at the Con‘erence of 
1266, But the labor of preparation was too severe, and the 
disease eohtracted tn the country’s service now began to as- 
sume more alarmiog proportions, eo tha’ ia November, 1867, 
he preached his lastsermon. He removed to Kansas in the 
spring of 1868, where for a year he seemed to improve, but 
afterwards to decline, until, after a confinement of five weeks, 
he passed away as above described. He said, in his dying 
hours, that he was perfectly willing and ready to die. For 
his loved ones he would live, but he could say, “ Thy will be 
jone.” The exceeding great and precious promises of the 
Word were constantly on his lips, unal he closed his eyes in 
the peacr fal triumphs of the Coristian faith, to open them on 

the glories of the better world. He leaves behind a faithful 
companion, two dauvhters of six and three years of age, a 
dear mother and sister, all of whom mourn deeply their lo-s, 
and for whom we bespeak the prayers ofthe Church. His re- 
mains were buried at Bristol, Ct.. where the funeral services 
were attended Monday, Jan. 23, 1871. 

Bro. Mors2 had a genial, social nature, which won for bim 
many warm friends, and many hearts to Christ It is esti 
mated that nearly one hundred souls were led to Christ 
through his short ministry of eix years. He was a very con- 
«cientious young man. He hada well-tempered z a}, which 
concentrated in the great work of saving souls. Asa preacher, 
he was practical, spiritual, and popular; as a pastor, full of 
zeal and labor; as 4 friend, fall of sympathy and tove. None 
ever heard fron him an unkind word. In his death, the 
Church has lost an ¢ffiient worker, the Conference a promis- 
ing member, his relatives adearly beloved friend; but heaven 
hae gained another shining star G. WHITaker. 

Westfi-ld, Mass., Jan. 24, 1871. 


James Rust died in Washington, Me., Jan. 11, 1871, eged 
69 wears. 

Bro. Rust had been a follower of Christ thirty-six years: 
He adoroad his provession with a godly life during all this 
time. His last sickness somewhat clonded his mind, but 
there could be only one issue to such a life as his on earth — 
eternal life in heaven Ever at bis post as a citizen, in the 





bone-duct or ashes over the ground, it ia all we care to do. 


‘hurch, aod in the family circle, he has passed to a higher 
ome, where death ia uaknown. H. B. Warnowstx, 


Evtas Frencu died in East Salisbury, Mass., Jan. 6, 1871, 
aged 80 years. 

H+ bas been among the foremost men of the Church here 
for many years, and manifested his love for it by giving his 
money liberaily, and observing her ordirances faiihfully. He 
was public apirited, a men who had understanding of the 
times, and appreciated, as f-w men do. his rights »s an Amer- 
ican cit zen, especially the right of suffrage, — having voted at 
every Presidenvial and annual election since 1811. He was 
gathered to his fathers i ina ‘full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in his season.’ N. M. B. 


Witttam Brunt was born June 21, 1795, and died in 
Wiscasset, Me, Nov. 12 1870 

Bro. B.unt was converted in 1816, when 21 years of age. 
He was one of the first half d. zen who consutut:d the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this place. For eight long years 
those persons toiled and prayed, when God gave evidence of 
His approval, » nd there followed what is known in this region 
of country as “the great revival.” In those days of prosper- 
ity, as in ail his future life, Bro. B. was abundant in labors for 
the Lord of the harvest. A few days before his decease, as 
some remark was made in his room respecting the coming 
Sabbeth, Le replied, “I shall spend my next Sabbath in 
heaven.” His words were prophetic: for on Saturday morn- 
ing the Master called, ‘Child, come home.” And gladly His 
servant responded, “ Here am J,” and went up to swell the 
throng ‘‘ who «re without fault before the throne of God.” 

Wiscasset, Jan. 24. . A. Plumer. 


Mr: Harritt Barpwin died in Willimantic, Ct., Aug. 
19, 187, awed 85 years. 

Mother Baldwin, as she was called, was left a widow with 
ten children. Forty three years ago she gave her heart to 
God, and has lived a devoted Christian. She came to the vil- 
lage thirty-five years ago, When the Church was small. Her 
doors were always open for the servan’s of God, and many 
meetings were heldin her house. She lived to see her chil- 
dren all well settled in life, and the Church strong and pros- 
perous. For some years she has been unable to attend 
church, but she loved to read the Bible and the lives of the old 
preachers, and talked much about them while waiting pa- 
tiertly for the messenger of Death to come, that she might 
join them in thesbetter land, Atwoop 
Willimantic, Jan. 25, 1871. 


Died, in Athol, Mass, Jan. 13, 1871, greatly Jamented, Mra, 
Lizzix, wife of Mr. George Fales, and daughter of Jonathan 
and Mary M Eiwain, of Palmer, aged 26 years. 

In the interesting revival which occurred in this place the 
last year, Sist-r Fales consecrated herself to God, from which 
time ‘orward the was faithful until death. Naturally amisble 
ani lovely,rhe possessed also a well-cultivated mind; and 
adding to these the beautiful charms of piety, she greatly en- 
deared herself toall who had the pleasure ot her acquaintance ; 
and if the affection»te attention of friends and the pravers of 
the Church could have saved her life, she had been with us 
still. But God sees not as man sees; and though we can- 
not comprehend His providential dealings with us, yet we 
know Ile never makes anv mistakes. ‘‘ He is too wise to err, 
and too good to be unkind ” C. L. McCurpy. 

Athol De por, Jan. 2771871. 


Harriet B. Sxinver, wife of the late Henry B Skinner, 
M D., of Boston, tormerly a member of the New England Con- 
ference, and mother in-law of Rev. Otis Cole, of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, died in Sterling, Mass., Dec. 30, aged 65 

ears. 

At the age of 17 years she was made the subj-ct of pardon- 
ing grace, and soon after, of sanctifving grace; and for more 
than thirty years she walked “in the light, ” and enjoyed the 
“peace which pssseth understanding.’ In the charges 
where she lived and labored with her husband, and later, 
with her son-in law, are many who will not soon forget her 
clear, convincing testimonies in social meetings, cr her godly 
walk and conversation io public and private life. H r iliness 
was distressing, and her words were few; but her mind was 
upon heavenly things. Her last question to her daughter was 
with regard to the revival interests in the society where she 
had lately resided; and up n receiving an answer, she folded 
her hands, and whispered a prayer. Death was no unex- 
pected messenger to her, and she “passed over” witha 
sweet smile, which lingered, and glorified the earthly re- 
mains. L. J. C 


Died, in Gorleyville, Ct., Jan. 7, 1871, Mrs. Orrve Hayxs, 
relict of Mr Rodney Hanks, aged 90 5 e:rs. 

Mother Hanks was converted aboat filty years azo, and was 
one of the earlier Methodists of this place. She possessed a 
generous, hospitable dieposition, ever rea’y to welcome with 
great kindness and joy the itinerant to her table and home. 
Truly a consistent Christian, and dear mother in Israel ! 

T. W. D. 


Died, in Portland, Me., Nov. 22, 1870, Sister ALmtra Wor- 
cesTer, aged 58 years, —thus tollowing het husband, Bro. 
Thomas Worcester, to the “ better country ” in less than tv 

ears. 

. For more than thirty years she was a member of thie 
Coarech of Christ, —j ining Chestnut Street with her hus- 
band in 1839 ander the labors of Dr. Webber, and afterwards 
ren.oving to Pine Street Courch. She loved Jesus with a 
pure heart fervently. Her quiet, Christian life ended in 
peace. Her children call her “ blessed ’’—a Christian moth- 
er’s best epitaph. R. SanpDeRson. 


Sister Warie M. Graves, wife of Bro. D. Alvah Graves, 
of Barnham, Me, died trusting in Jesus as her Saviour, and 
in full assurance of eternal life beyond the vale of death, Dec. 
22 1870, aged 26 years. 

Seven years and more since, she gave her heart to Christ, 
and has ever since lived a worthy Christian life. As a wife 
and mother, she was faithful and affectionate. A short time 
previous to her death, in the last prayer-meeting she at- 
tended, she was blessed with unusual liberty, and the Holy 
Spirit in great power seemed to rest upon her. Her class- 
leader remarked that he had peculiar feelings in reference to 
Sister Graves. It seemed to him she had just delivered her 
last public testimony. And thusit proved. la about two weeks 
the chords of life were loosed, the voice so accustomed to 
sing the sweet songs of Zion was hushed on earth, to be at- 
tuned to immortal praise in heaven. a. G. W 


Sister Paess Horcarys died in Brewer, Me., Jan. 14, 
aged 64 years. 

Sister H. experienced religion nearly thirty years ago, and 
united with the M. E. Church in Brewer a few years subse- 
quently. Her Christian life waseven ani consistent. Daring 
her ilines*, she gave eviience of firm faith in Christ, and a 
wildingness to ao or suffer His will. J. W. oC 
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Norrn Mancnesrer.— Rev. G. F. Fuller 
writes: It wes noticed a short time *go in the 
columns of the Heracp, that a revival was in 
progress in th’s charge, and that some thirty 
or more had then joined the class. Since that 
time it has greatly increased in extent and pow 
er, until nearly one hundred souls have knelt 
at our altar for prayers, and about seventy ef that 
number, since its beginning, have united with the 
church ant class. Many a youth from the Sab 
bath-school are rejoicing in Christ's pardoning 
love. A large number of young men and women 
have been ga'hered in from outside of the original 
congregation. Many heads of families have also 
rece ved Corist as their Saviour, and have erectec 
the family «liar, where they now call upon Him 
whom they but a short time ago did not know 
One aged man, in the seventy fifth year of bis age 
is among the happiest of the young convers 
Death has not passed us by altogether. It has in 
many instances come with great suldenness and 
taken some who, with ridicule and great opposi 
tion, tried to impete the progress of the work, bu 
resisting all the iafluences of God's Spirit, were 
suddenly cut off, exclaiming, “ /t? too late ! It's 


tolite!" Two outo the number of F 





ing con 
verts have gone to be wth their “ blessed Jesus.’ 
Bro. Albert Hibbard, at the age of twenty, was the 
first one of the number converted, and died soon after 
his conversion, leaving the brightest evidence that 
Christ was with him in the dyiog hour, as He ba 
been in the few short weeks of his Christian expe 
rience. He was the organist, and the silence of the 
organ for months after reminded the church of the 
great loss they had sustaived in the death of our 
young brother. S 

Sister Annie Morrison, at the age of nineteen, 
died suddenly of heart disease, but was fully pre- 
pared to go, giving Warning to her young com- 
panions to prepare and meet her in heaven. The 
whole family of which she was a member, includ - 
ing father and mother, two brothers and a sister, 
have all been converted. The chureh is greatly 
encourage}, for while she has sustained a loss of 
many of her members, in the persons of Mother 
Naocy Levalley, well known to very many as one 
of the first of the Methodi-ts in this place, has, efter 
years of toil, gone to ber long rest. Sister Emma 
Kilbura, young in years, did sweetly in Jesus 
embrace. Sister Emmerett J. Fle'cher, whose sun 
went down “ while yet it was day,” gave bright 
evidence that all was well 

Brother Lewis Shaffer died almost ins‘antly, but 
to the great com‘or! of his afflicted family, had bi 
lamp fully trimmed and burning; and sister Abbi 
Thayer, ater a lingering disease, came to her last 
hours in great peace, exclaiming, “I see the 
gates of the ‘ Cele tial City’ open to receive me.” 
The church has enjoyed the gracious outpouring 
of ths Spirit of Godia her midst. The church and 
congregation here have been waving for many 
years; but the brighter day has come. Our dat 
bath-school has nearly doubled in numbers, and 
is in a fine condition un er the superifentency of 
Bro. J. S. Clapp. Our congregaion has greatly 
increased, and nearly ali the pews are rented. We 


have organizei five classes in the place of ene, 





yhich has beea formerly held. One class, under the 
age of fifteen years, is prospering fine y uo ler the 
leadership of ons of the eisters of the church. 
Amorg the leaders by official appoin’ment are two 
1 our 


sisters can do this work as well as the brethren 


from the sisterhood of the church. We fir 





Let otners follow the example 
There is a deep feeling still remaining in the place 


on the subject of religion Many of the members 





of our church have envered “ the valley of blessing 






so sweet,’ and many m 
way of “ perect love Amoug the last men 
tioned are many of the young converts, penting 


for full redemption. The interest on tais 





subjeet of “ full salva’ion’’ s-ems to pervade the 
place, including both our church and the Congrega 
tional. Their pastor is among those who have ex 


perienced the full work of Chrisi’s saving power 


and many of his members are enjoying some of the 


fruits of the spirit of the revival. “ AU glory be t 


ty wi’ 

The pastor of this charge and his family wich in | 
this article to gratefully acknowledge tha receipt 
of many valuable pre-ents from their friends io 


this place the past year Will all readera of the 


Henait tere ted in tt charge pray for u 
that God " ! a a greater power, and 
many more be saved Geo. FE, PULLER 
KANSAS. 
The Methodist Fpiscopal church of Atchison, 
Kansas, is in a most prosperous condition, and has, 
within the past year, erected a churet editice worth 


$16,000. The pastor, Rev. H. D. Fishe>, writes: — 
“The First Methodist Ep'scopal Chorch of At 


chiseh was organ zed by Rev. Jams Shaw, (new a 
resident of Atchison), in 1857. Ker. lesac F. Col 
lins was the first past) r reguler'y apeointed He 
succeeded in erecting a suvable tame chu ch, 
wh eb was formally dedicated by Rev H. PD. F sver 


twelve vears ago, end has been occupied regula | 

ever since, until the 18h day of December, 1870, 
when it was vacated by the society in their taking 
formal pesseasion of the chapel ot their new, central, 
ané® very eumuncdious ehureh, which hee byen 


oe 








erected on most beautiful grounds in the very heart 
of the city. 

“ The society now numbers about 180 members 
and probationers, amoog whom are many zealous 
Christ aa men and women. The Sabbath-school is 
in a flouris»irg condition 

* A very noticeable feature of the society is the 
regular social gatherings of the members and ‘rend 
ot the church each alternate Tuesday evening. By 
this means the lades have been enabled to pay 
$600 toward the new chureh building, thus aiding 
very materially in its erection 

“ Todeed, Methodi-m is nt only advancing in At- 
chis n, but mal! Northern Kansas churches abounss. 
Others are b-iog eree’ed. Plans are being laid for 
further «xpansion, and the promise ts that all wh 
wish may soon have comf rtabe places in which to 
worship the God of our atoers. Let none hesitat 
to come to Karsas on account of the want of eppor- 
tuni'y to enjoy real genuine Metho tistic infl ence 
and society it is here in increasing power and 
improving condition, Bring your Church letters 

long, and you will find opportunity to present 
them, whatever qaarter of land you may purchase.” 

Wesrnono’.— This \ear our assessment for the 
missionary causa was $110. We appointed las 
Sabbath as the day for the collection. Bro. Clarke 
was to preach the sermon. The day was unsfavora- 
ble, and ia the afternoon less than sixty were pres- 
ent, but atera rousing sermon on P-alm ii. 8, we 
took upa collection amounting t)@122.18. Weare 
a very poor soc ety, but every dollar came willingly, 
and | have no doabt that those wio gave largely 
will feel an increased interest in that best of all 


causes, the spread of the gospel in other lands. 


Mu-ic Hall saw a new sight last Sanday 
night, a Methodist prayer-meeting. The Hail 
was weli fied, sod had the meeting been 
advertised sufficiently, it would have been 
crowded. Rev. De. Clack conducted the meet- 
ing; Prof. Tourjee, the praying bands, the 
music, and the other exercises. The testimo 
ules and singing were lively, several being on 
the floor atonce. The ic? was broken, and 
the project of the National Camp-meeting 
brethren inaugurated — a camp meeting in a 
city. A deep religious feeling pervaded the 
assemoly, and one penitent presented himself 
for prayers — the first person who ever took 
that step in that Hall. ‘Thousands, we trust, 
will yet follow his example, and this favorite 
s<at of infidelity become ihe birthplace of many 
souls in Christ Jesus. 


Tue Newest farty yet.—A party hes 
just been started in Natick, called “‘ the Chris- 
tian Reform Party.” lts platform bas many 
planks: Probib won, no caste, Bible in schools, 
labor returm, woman euffiage, national schooi 
system, prison reform, Jenckes’s civil service 
reform, election of President and ali officers by 
ballot, no nominating conventions, but ali 
nominees to be elected by the party supporting 
them. ‘Ihe pastor of Henry Wilson’s church 
Rev. Mr. Jones, is the chief founder of this 





re are seeking to find the 


pary. ° We bave not learned that Mr. Wilson 

has joined it yet. Thie, and Dr. Peck’s party, 
and Christ in the Constitution party, show 
the intention of putting Christianity into the 
| government of America more and more. In 
| some way it will triumph. 
| 
i 


The Caurch Extension Society will hold 
public meeting at the Tremont Temple, o1 
| Monday evening, Feb. 20 Rev. Dra. Kyneti 
jan! Newhall, Rev. Messrs. McCabe, Cooper, 
| and McK-.own are expected to be present. 
set ready ‘or it. 

| 


CALiFoRsIA. — The subject of Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder's lecture in the Music Hall on Wednesday 
| evening, Feb. 8h, before the Mercantile Library 

Association, will be attractive to all who have 

visited the Pacifie coast, and from his well known 

ability and eXpellence his ODservations cannot tail 
| to be valuable and interesting to bis audience 





ihe secular dtoria. 
— 
REVIEW OF THE WEEA 

Domestic 

In the U. 8. Senate, on the 31st ult, a resolution 
was iutrod ordering a navai vessel to be placeu 
} at the service of those desiricg to sead contribu- 
| tions to France. Io the House of Rep sseNtalives 
a resolution was adopted directing a suit ‘to be 
brought for the sinking of the Oneida, and the Ala 


bama claims were considered for the first time 
during the session. Oa the Ist inst. a resolution of 
pity and sympathy for France was introjuced 
into the Senate and passed. The Judiciary Com 
mitte of the House reported against the McGarra 
ghan claim, asking that a bill be passed providing 
that on payment of $1.25 an acre, the title of the 
tract of land known as the Panache Grand Ranche, 
California, be fully contirmed to him.- The foun- 
dation for this claim is an alleged Mexican record 
of 1844, when one Gomez procured a grant of land 
in Cal fornia from the Mexican government. The 
records are said to have been lost during the siege 
of Monterey and after an unsuccessful attempt to 


sold out to McGarraghan, who is now followin g up 
the claim. The story is a long one, but these are 
the leading facts in the case. In the United States 
Senate on the 24, Mr. Kellogg urged the claims of 
his proposed Mexican and New Orleans steam- 
sbip line, and Mr. S:ewart thosa of the San Fran- 
cisco and Austrian line. Oa the 3d. Mr. Sumner 
talked against time, and prevented the resolation 
creating 4 special committee on the ocean telegraph 
legislation from coming up. Toe steamship sub- 
sidy bills were passed over, and the bill granting 
pensions to persons concerned in the war of 1812 
was taken up, am-nied and passed. 

About seven o'clock on the evening of the 21, 
three men diszuised as policemen, robbed the Ken- 
sington Bank, Philalelphia, of $100,000. Ther 
told the watchman that the bank was to be robbed 
that night, and that they had been detailed to catch 
the r bbers, whereupon they were admitted. They 
then overpowered the watchman, gagged him and 
went to work. 


FRANCE. 


Quiet now prevails, and order governs Paris. 
The disturbances which so lately agitated the 
streets, and which culminated in many instances 
io crime and murder, have entirely subsided. The 
citizens now discuss the capi'ulation in a calm. and 
qtict manner, evincing a sad resignation to the 
ate which has been forced upon them and which 
they were powerless to avert. The secrecy which 
has been observed by the goverament in «ll the 
details connected with the capitulation has been 
the object of much censure by the citizens. The 
ety is now being thoroughly revictualed. Great 
tores of orovisions are arriving almost hourly from 
the districts around Paris, and immense quan ities 
are also pouring in from other quarters and from 
abroad. 

The distress in the city is very great, and the de- 
struction of the raiiwavs impedes the revictualing 
ifthe city. The Germans are meanwhile supply 
ing articles of the first necessity from their own 
stores. Immense quantities of provisions have been 
forwarded to Paris from Brussel+, and great efforts 
are beng made to restora the railways. The Sois- 
sons line wil be repaired in fortv-eight hours and 
a direct route in eight davs. All the rivers and 
railroads have been opened for transportation of 
food. 

Bismark has notified the British foreign office 
that the Dieppe line alone i: at present available 
for the tran-portation of provisions to Paris, but 
that until sufficient supplies can be received the 
Germans wali share their stores with the citizens 
The armistice begins instantly at Paria, and three 
ays later in the d-part nents, and expires at noon 
February 19. The Ime of division between the 
German ant French f rces separates into two por 
tions each, the departments of Calvades and Orme 
The Germans hold those of Sartne, Indre et Loire, 
Loire et Coer, Loiret and Yonne. The neighbor 
hood of Jura is exceoted from tha armistice. The 
terms of the capitulation.are that prisoners of war 
remain in Paris during the armistice, having sur 
rendered the r arms; the rational guards and gen- 
dlarmes retan their arma, as also the police. All 
tranes-tireurs will be disbanded. German priseo- 
ers will be exchanged. The pub ic funds will re 
main in Paris, ‘ihe Germans will enforce rigid 
passport regulations curing the armistice. 

Tue Emperor visited Valerien on the 2d. He 
leaves the army at the close of the armistice. 
Should the wer be prolonged, it will be pursued 
relentlessly. Prince Frederick Charles, Manteutfel 
and Falkenstein are to be intrasted with the task 
of conquering the seuth. Von Mo!'tke will remain 
supervisor, but a large amount of discretion wil: be 
allowed to the ac'ual commanders. A repetition of 
Sherman's march to the sea is thought of. 

Another ciil on the laodwehr for men between 
the ages of 27 end 47 was issued on the Ist, from 
the new reserve, and 300,000 men will be ready to 
march into France on short notice. é 





LATEST. 


Bismarck objects decided!y to Gambetta’s de 
cree proscribing certain persons from voting or ac 


press, however, do not support his views. 


Germans have marched in again. 


Great Berra. 


expressed the conviction that all native-born Amer 


alien residents were hostile to England. 


was to be held on the 7th. 


Porte has given jts consent. 


BELGwM. 





{ proeure the grant from the United States, Gemes 


delivered an tm 


cepting candidatures to the National Assembly, 
but the French lawyer stands firm; the French 


Garibaldi has asked to have his army included - ° 
in the armistice. He has evacuated Dijon, and the | @!! cases; GLU-ENE saves the pieces. Try it, only 


All the signatory powers, except France, were 
represented ou the 4th at the confereice on the | prant treet, N. ¥ 
Eastern question. The seesion lasted several 
hours. The result is unknown. The next session 
It is stated, upon reli- 
able authority, that the London Conference having | munications from the venerab'e Dr. Eliphalet Clark, 
considered the treaty in relation to the navigation | of Portland, Me., to the Duily Press of that city. 
of the Danube ap#rt from the Black Sea question, | His long experience and skill as a physician, and 
excludes it from its future deliberations on tke| bis well-known probity, and eandor, and sound 
Eastern question. The European coMmission bav- | judgment entitle h’s statements to full credit. 
ing charge of the navigation of that river therefore } . ; ‘ 
remains in foret. To this course, England, Ger- | rubber, as a base for tae insertion of artificial 
many, and Russia raive no objection, and the 


Nova Scorta. 

The Nova Scotia legislature was opened on the 
3d by Lieutenant-Governor General Doyle, with 
the usual formalities. A’ter alluding to several 
matters of a purely loca! nature, the Governor sa ' 
* The markets of the United States being at pres- 
ent virtuality closed a cainst the eva! of Nova Se»! ia, 
mining operations in our exensive coal districts 
have beeo materially retarded; but we believe the 
daily increasing demand for this most necessary 
article of con-amption wil!, b-fore long, open to the 
enterprising owners of our coal-ticlds a more exten- 
sive market than they at pre-eat enjoy, and confer 
on ths province great benefits which s» important a 
branch of industry is, it unfetterei by pr-judicial 
restrictions, ca'culated to impart.” 





Mariesono’, Jan. 14th 1871. 
Dr. Brruencuaw: Dear Sir — When I firs’ be- 
came acqusiated with you | was deeply afflicted, 
ant bad deen for years, and was about to cons der 
my case as hopeless, and yield mysel/ victim to the 
ravages of divease. I tnen resolved to trv once 
more: and surely vour medicine did wonders for 
me. Hai any one told me four years ago, afflicted 
as | was with a long catalogue of diseases, such as 
Chronic Ditrrher, Spinal Affection, Kidney Disease 
Palpitation of the Heart, Cancerous Humor, and a 
complete prostration of the nervous system, that 
course of only e ght months of your treatment 
would rid me of all these, and that I should again 
resume the charge ot my work, as I have done at 
the present time, I should not have believed it. 
It would have seemed like raixing me from the 
dead, and | «should bave thought a mracle must 
have been wrought to have accomplished it, but 
such is the fact. [ had not freedom from suffering 
for nearly five years previous t» my takifg your 
medicine; a good portion of the time beng con- 
fined to my bed ant lounge, too weak to walk trom 
one room to another without support. Many atime 
nas my husband carried me in his arms to the near- 
est neighbors that I might have a little change 
from the wearisome monotony of my daily life. 
Now, when I con'rast the present with the past, 
those years of sckness and suffering seem like a 
drean; and I can hardly realize that I am the 
same person; but “ facts speak louder than words,” 
and to-day | can appreciate as I never could before, 
in the true sense of the word, /ealth. 

Sometimes I feel almost exhausted from my 
daily toil, but I can le down at night and awake 
in the morning refreshed; ani [ do feel truly grate- 
ful to may Heavenly Fatver that ever I was directed 
to vou. and that ever [ was ininue d to try vour 
medicine, for surely it is a‘ balm for every wound.” 
Yours. most respect ully and truly, 

Lizzie M. Anporrt. 





Ericersy Curep. — Dr. 0. P. Brown, of Jersey 
City, cures epilepsy 

H- has comp uaded herbal iygredients as the re- 
sult of much study and travel which prove a com- 
plete success. His testi noasals fron patieats cured, 
and advertiseme t, ind cae bis great skill in the 
treatme t of this diseave. Hs may be consulted at 
21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


GUSSIPGRAPHS. 

—— Madam Tussaud’s wax-work show in Lon- 
don has been augmented of late by effigies of the 
King of Prussia, the Crown Prince of Prussia, Bis- 
marck and Von Moltke. 

—— Near the ruins of Thebes, in Egypt, is a lake 
called the Purple Lake, from the fact that its wa- 
ters at acertain period annually assume a rurple 
tint. ‘Ihe cause of this phenomenon is unexplained. 
—— One of the ancient mounds near St. Louis 
was levelled the other day, and the remains of three 
races discovered, those of whites in a burving 
ground on its summit, those of Indians deeper 
down, and those of the “ mound builders "’ in two 
vaults at its base. 

— Aw Articre or True Merit. —“ Brown's 
Broncbial ‘roche: are the most popular artic’e in 
this country or Europe for Throat Diseases and 
Coughs, and this p»pu'arity is bared upon real 
merit, which cannot be said of many other prepara- 
tions in the market which are really but weak imi- 
tations of the genuine Troches. 


—— Economy 1s WEALTH ; that which saves in 





25 cents. 


Burnett's Cocoaine is the best Hair-dressing. 





Samuel Roberts Groves and William Rathbone, ween 
members of Parliament from Liverpool, at a meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, on a a 
the 4th, expressed the hope that Minister Schenck | g#- CRAMPTON “BROTHER® Imperial Laundry 
would be enabled to settle the Alabama claims in | “oap con’ains a large percenteg* of vegetabie oil, is 
a manner sa'isfactory to both Governments. Both Warranted, Sully equal $0 the best Laparted Castile 


Burnett's Cooking Extracts ara the best. 
Jan. 26, 26t eow 


soap, sud at the same tline possesses all the washing 
and cleansing properties of the celebrated French and 


ieans cherish an affection for England, while only | Geruwen iaundry soaps Housekeepers wi. do wel to 


call for it. If your grocer does not keep ft. s nd your 
erier direct to the manufactory, 2, 4, 6,8, and 0 Rat- 
gers Place, ard 3 and % Jeff n “treet. Office, 
tm. 







DANGEROUS DENTISTRY. 
The following article is complied from two com- 


Allow me to call attention to the red vulcanized 


teeth. 

"it is composed of rubber 40 per cent, bisulphuret 

of mercury 36 per cent, sulphar 24 per cent. : 
It is said trat- the mercury is insoluble; this is 

nottrue. It is soluble in the secretion of the mouth, 





The public manifestations in Brussels in favor of | and o‘ten makes the m uth sore, as is well known 
the temporal power of the Pope were significant. to dentists, many of whom object to the use of this 
Immense numbers of pilgrims from ail parts of pois nous article. 2 : 
Belgium traversed the streets singing litanies. It is to the constitutional effects of this vuleanite, 
Archbishop Molioes, after the celebration and mass, that I wish to call special attention. I do not pro- 

sermon. 


| pose to Same symptems which I beve 
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traced directly to this article, but only such as will | 
enable those wearing it, to judge for themselves, 
whether or not they are sufferfog in their health 
from its poisonous composition. . 

Une of the earliest symptoms I have noticed, is | 
loss of muscular power, easily fatigued, then irregu- | 
lar or capricious appetite, occas‘ona! attacks of | 
nau-ea, pain and acdity of the stomech, pain | 
sometimes burning, fullness and tenderness in the | 
right side in the region ov the liver; occasional at 
tacks of diarrhea, it may be clay colored, or yellow, | 
or black, or slimy and bioody; pain and soreness | 
in the abdomen. ‘The attacks of nausea, vomiting 
and diarrhea usually give relief for a short time. 
Then the same traia of symptoms recur again, sore 
pess of the throat with secretion of adhesive mu- 
cus, soreness in the trachea extending down into 
tae chest, pain in the chest, cough with expectora- 
tion of mucus, changing gradually to a yellow 
color; short breath. Pain in the head from the 
forenead to the posterior part of the head, extend 
ing down the neck and spine, worse at night, ver- 
tigo. 

* ver the first part of the night, dry hot skin, 
restlessness and thirst; clammy swest the latter 
part of the night; pulse full and quick; takes cold 
very easily Thess symptoms vary in diffe ent 
persons ani at different times, but gradually in- 
crease till marcurial cachexia is developed. 

The trath/ulness o° my statements in regard to 
mercury may be ascertained by consulting works 
on the Materia Medica, Chrstison on Poison, and 
Deans’s Medical Jurisprudence. These works will 
show that many more symptoms are caused by the 
abuee of this metal than those which I enumerated, 
It is cumulative in i's nature—not eliminated 
from the system, like most other madicines. 

Whenever sait of mercary is taken, it is quickly 
reduced to its original metallic condition, and is 
then packed away, in every organ and tissue of 
the body, the bones even not escaping, csusing 
caries —“* Necrosis." These facts are accepted by 
the best writers on this article. 

I have showed that the red vulcanite contains 36 
per cent. bisulphuret of mercury — cianabar, solu- 
b'e by the action of the injesta, and the secretions 
of the mouth; also that it often makes the mouth 
sore, a fact well known to denti-ts, many of 
whom object to its use. The Dental Cosmos of 
September last, will sustain all these positions 
Leaving the consideraion of its action on the 
mouth, to dentists, to whom of right it chiefly be- 
longs, I call attention to its constitutional effects, | 
which clearly belong to the domain of the physi- | 
cian. Fears seem to be entertained that shouid the 
truth of my statements be admitiei, the vocation 
of the dentist will be gone; or, the poor cannot be 
supplied with dentures on favorable terms. Such 
results should be deplored. 

But an extract from a letter, written by fH. Her- 
bert & Co maaufacturers of vuleanites, will show, 
that a better article, and one quite as cheap can be 
used: “ Our black den'al rubber is entirely free 
from mercury, and cons quently pure, and the 
healthiest. It does not breax, while all around the 
red rubber plates are constantly breakiag.”’ 

Here, then, is an article st hand every way su- 
perior to red vulcanite. There can bs no more 
objection to it on acceunt of its color, than there is 
to the color of gold plate, the best article in use. 

A number of cases of suffering, and impair-d 
health, caused by the use of these plates, have re- 
cently come to my knowledge: establishing the 
correctness of every symptom caused by red rubber, 
named by me. Toey had been subjected to vari- 
ous modes of treatment, but were not cured, as the 
cause was gont nually acting, and in accordance 
with the genera! truth of the proposition ‘* What- 
ever increases the cau-e increases the effect,’ they 
never will have health, till these red rubber plates 
are removed. 

Regarding this red vulcanite as dangerous to the 
health of those who wea~ it, [ have deemed it my 
duty to give this note of warning, and earnestly 
to protest against its use. 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES. | 

Prorosep Surp CANAL IN Enctianp. — A plan 
for shortening the sea passage between the Bristol | 

and English Channels, by the construction of a ship 
canal across the counties of Somerset and Devon, | 
has been approved by prominent engineers, and is 
about to be brought before the public anthorities for 
their sanction. The length of this canal is to be 59 
miles, its width at the surface 124 teet, at the bottom 
31 feet, with a depth of 21 feet. This would allow 


all vessels of moderate draft to pass throngh from | Oars. —65 to 70 


seatosea. Such a canal would, doub'lexs, be of 
immense advantage to the coal traffic of Wales. 


Rat. — Mr. James Glassier, F. R. S., of England, 
in a recent lecture, said that the whole of the rain 
had its origin and fall 800 feet from the earth. De- 
siring to discover the influence of the moon on the 


elements, he found, after a long series of investiza- | 


tions, that on the ninth day of the moon there was 
much more rain than on any other day, and that on 
the first and last week of the moon there was the 
least amount. He vad taken account, from 1815 to 
1869, of every day on which there had been an inch 
of rainfall, and he had found that on July 26, 1867, 
the raicfall amounted to three and seven-tenths 
inches — the Jarge.t amount that had fallen in one 
day at the Royal Observatory. From. careful ob 
servations mde by him he had no doubt that the 
moon did exercise an inflvence upon rain. Avothar 
of his investigations was as to the time of day that 
rain fell most, and be had found that the largest 
juantity of rain fell at about 4 v’elock in the after- 
noon. 





A New Distnrecrant. — The hydrated chloride 
of aluminum, long known to chemists, has -lately 
been extensively used asa disinfecting agent. It is 
readily made by dissolving alumina in hydrochloric 
acid. The solution on evaporating leaves crystals 
of what was formerly called the sesquchloride of 
aluminum in combination with three molecules of 
water. The atomic weight of aluminum having 
been doubled by agreement of advanced chemists, 
the sesquichl ride b the trichloride of alum 
inum. The bydrated compound has all the virtues 
of the chloride of zinc without any of its dangerous 

ualities. It arrests decomposition and destroys 
yee germs, and still is not injurious or danger- 
ous when applied as a wash for the body ora gargle 
in cases of sore throat, diptheria, whooping-coug?, or 
scarlet fever. It basa sweetish astringent or alum- 
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that element than common salt. It has been suc- | 
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Cattle, 851; Sheep and Lamba, 13 915; Swine. 2.400 In Somervile, Feb. 1, by Rev. A. Gould, Benjamin P 





ces-fully used as as antiseptic and in the preserva —— of Weetern Oattie, 812; Kastern Catrie Small to Mise Morgiana A. Adame, both of Charlestown. 

tion of food. orking Oxen and Northern Cattle, 29 Cattle At the reitence of the bride’s father, Jan. 25, by 

oer Som tant week. - Rev. J. 1H James C. B. Copeland, esq., of North Bri tge 

RICES — Reef Cattle — Extra, 12.0913. et | woter, to Mis Addie A, daughter of Lemuel G. Bird 

“ - wt - 1 1 ug er smu a ird, 
New Process or Castine Mevars. — The Lon- | quality, $11.59412 25. aeron quality, 210 5.@N1 2 f S*ouchton Wo eaanl 

don Quarterly Journal of Science savs that a con- third quality, $9 50416.25 poorest grades, SS (hig teorvillx, Ct., Jan 27, by Rev J.C. Allen, Jas 

siderab!g numberof gentlh men lately me* at the 90 per 10) pounds (the total weieht of Hides, Tal A 1, of Pairteld, to Miss Ellea J. Matson, of Wiaod- 

Lancashire Engineering and Compression Casting | 884 Dressed Beer) Many of t elie aun aebh we the 
Works of St. Helen's Junction, to witness the new | P°UPd live weight ing, Jan. 14, by Rev G. W Buazell, Law. 


precess of casting in brass ani iron, chased and 

embossed work of the most elaborate description 

The proces:, which was then for the first time exbib- | 
ited in E g and is an American invention, and its 
utility was shown to consist in this — that any de 
sign whether in high or low rel ef, chased on metal 
of any reqaired pattern or shape, whether flat as a 
door-plate or round as avase,can be reproduced 


by casting ad infinitum, and each casting will show | tha largest of any week 
upon it all the sharpness of the original chasing. | were ownet by Butchers or taken ata Commission, Sheep 
Moulds are made with a preparation of fine clay. | cost at Albany from 4 to 7} cents per pound 

The making of one of these mould: takes from five | Extra and elect lots, $4.5) to 7.50 pee . 


to ten minutes. They have then to stand twenty 
four hours exposed to dry air, afer which they ae 
baked in a furnace for eight hours. These clay 
moulds, into which the metal is afterwards poured, 


are, te all intents and purposes, encaustic tiles. The | Prices 8} canta per pound. No Store Pigs in Market 


mou'ds are placed in a box, and theair is extracted | 
from them so as to form a vacuum, after which the | 
molten metals is forced into them ; and in this way 
in ten minutes a casting can be completed. When | 
the casting is taken out, the design, however intr 





Brighton Hides — 8+.@ « per !b | reves Parsons, of C 
Brighton Tallow 6 to Gic. per It 
Couutry Skins — @ —c. each 


ishing, to Miss Susan C. Clemears, 






. # | ,N HL, Dee 24, by Rev. J. Hooper, 
Hides —7+@Sc. per Ih. for country | verhill, N. HL, to Mias Nellie 
lamb Skine — $1.25 to 1 Thc. each 18 Redt 4 Misa 
Tallow —6e.@— per th. for conntry | In Brentwoo t«v Josiah Higgins, Loren» 
Wool Skins — $1.50@2 00 per «kin Nealey to Mies Annie K. Robinson, botn of Mxeter, 
Sheep Skins —81.25@1.75c. each |N.H.; Jan 26, Levi M. Hall to Mra. Julia A. Lunt, 
Oalf Skins -- 16@15Se. per ib @ both of Degyille, NH, 

Sheep and Lamba. The supply from the West was In Wilteboro’, Jan 1, by Rev. Abraham P 


wk foralong time. Most of them 





Lewis D. Morton, of Friendship, to Miss Isabel F. 
chenach, of Waldohoro 











lin Riair to Mies Euphemia C Merrom, both of White- 

fie'd: Jan, 1, George 0. Bailey, of Boston, t Miss Bien 

I. Carlton, of Whitefield 

| At the Parronage in South Berwick, Jan 13, by Rey 
W. B Bartlett, Joseph Munroe, jr., to Maraia Boyle, 

| beth of South Berwick; at the residence of the bride's 


| 
” We quote | In Kensebuok, Jan 8, by Rev. J. A. Strout, Orria R 
heal rdinary, | Hatch to Lizzie W. Abbott, both of Kennehank 
$200 to 4.00 peor head, or from 3 to7 ts per pound | In Ex>ter * of the brid-’s father. Jan 
ne. Store Pigs Wholesal @ -- cente per ib. ; | 39, by Rev Fenlason, Robert HT Ranoey, of 
tail, — @— cents per lb. Spring Pigs, wholesale, "8 | Wheelo k Vr., to MissJ 8. Marsh, daughter of Rev 
- centa per Ib : retail * seuta per Ih Coarse | Jeremiah Marsh, of Exeter. M 
thoata — @ eta. perth Fat loz 2.4)) at Mark | In Bast Pittston, Deo. 27, by Rev. J. I. Brown, Frank 
} 
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> T) ALLEVJATE THe PAIN tenda n Infl mwa | father, Jan. 24, t the same, assisted by Rev. David 
cate, is found to be perfectly represented, with the | ton o eT t mes, ant & ay but | Downs, of Sale Wm Ul Darg of Methuen, 
exception of removing a slight surface of clay from |t) use the WHITE PINE COMPOTIND We 1a avd | NEL, to Claral f South Berwick 
it, which can be dona in half an hour, and the ar-| eve"? ea zi he t ma to alij In Damearise 1, by Rev. L. A. Bean, Jackson 
ticl+ is then ready to be sent to the bronzer, instead | “"° "* * b. Plummer to Miss Annie B. Reokina, both of Noble 











: 2 : ore Me i t BR. Giles » Mise Ma 4 
of having to be put in the chaser’s hands. In this | “teak a. (, Seaman O. Ghee to. Uae Mary 2 
Be , | THE PERFECT rorry im&in, both of Boothbay; Jan 7, Kiward E MePar- 
way, an enormous amount of cust aad labor oa or- | om : |} land to Ledia Bassett, both of Damarisestra; Jan. 11, 
namental articles in meta! is saved. ray Pie Abs gh epmnrage 1 ** POLAND MOR DOC | Charles @ Lynch, of Bist Boston, to Miss Sarah N. Phil 

On THE MELTING OF LEAD PROJECTILES BY | be ated deni Itated, cleans: the sys em imput- | Damariscotta, to Miss Dora C. Shibles, of Thomaston ; 
Iuvacr. —In Foggendorf’s Armalen, Mr. E. Ha | sak oith a py : | J n 24 Meee Hoffman to Mra. Martha Sherwood, 

hb, r r ae t ’ x both o* D risco't 

genbach applies the mechanical theory of beat to) M , gent Ta eg el pelea b Or gee ge a ee 
account for some of the results of the experiment 1 mie edhe atte . 2 & geshoall, 


| S 
recently made at Basle, with the view of using | id sire. gthens it for its wo 


targets of iron instead of wood in practice with tire- 
arms. Strong plates of iron were fired at from the 

short distance of 100 paces. Conical bullets, by | 
their impact against the iron plates, pr duced | 
scarcely perceptible indentation, and f-lldvwa nevr 
the target; at the same time the lead projec'ile was 
melted to a very considerable exient. This could 
be recognized by the fact that around the point 
where tne ball bad struck, the plate was spattered 
with lead in the form of a white star ; thar, more 
over, the melted lead was found in the vicinity, aid 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ture of the melting-point of lead, cr near it ; and 
the 27 grammes had to be melted. Assuming 100 
C. as the initial temperature of the ball, which was 
somewhat warmed by the heat of combustion and 





©. U. Danuing, C. HW. Ewer; J. P. Frye, 





vd ILughes, of Oshk*¥¥h, to Miss Charlotte 
tise Crage, formerly of Liacola, Me. 
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SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
ITABLI In Evst Stoughton, Jan. 29, Mra. Louiva T. Linfield, 















Ani ructive a mustuy ¥xbhibi von « vced 45 years 
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¢ Boston Gr Bitteen Lol vel 6 yeara 4 montis, and 2 da laughter of John 
‘ af teen Dolla ; Ww y and Mirvy Sinith Evening Star pease copy.) 
| Feb. 2, % 70* Add: ess Box 51:9, Boston P.O. In North Easton Villa an 15. M liza Kelley 
ured ¢ r 24, Mother Betsey Lillie, formerly of 





, Kearearge Ministerial Asao., Wilmot, N. U., Feb. 15 
Fish, G.E | Ball Kiver District Mioisterial Association, New port 
Fuller, J. W Fitch, E 8. French; W. Gordon, N. P Me 


av evening, Feb 20 





that of the origical bullet, which weighed 4° | Money Lettera Receiver Feb. 4 sites nant oh gnats 
: : , e See Lor et Re » Feb. 
grammes, only the comparatively small! portion of 13 | = 
grammes remained. By the author's calculation, | T-4. Abbott, E. T. Adams, J ©, Allen, Join W. Ad onidte 
tae force expended on the bail gives, as mechanical | «ms; B. B. Byroe, C. Banning, W. B. Bactiett, Jovi -h | 7 
equivalent of the heat, 0.49 thermal um. He then | jean, W. L Brown, L. H. Bean, E G Babooek B.C | 
proceeds to inquire how much heat is neceseary (0| Curcier, EC. Cain, J. Cobb. N. P. Cozzens, V. A Cooper, | tFRALD CALENDAR 
ea ’ e i i 22008, I 
produce the melting described. he entire projec ly. Collias, G. E. Chapman, Heary Chandler, John Cob! Portland District Minist-rial Aesociation, Saco, Feb. 
ule (40 grammes) had to be raised to the tempera I. T. Collyer; J. A. De Forrest, B. Davies, Elias Dodge. | 2” 
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by friction, the melting point of lead being 335° C.., 
its specitic heat 0.031, and its latent heat of tusion | 
5.37, he finds necessery for hea‘ing 0.29 thermal! | 
unit, and for fusion 0.15 giving atotal of 0 44 ther 
mal unit, this being only .05 les than the estimated 
mechanical equivalent. Thas the mechanical the- 
ory of heat sufficiently acconnts fur the operation 
Almost all the impetus of the motion of the body 
is transformed into heat — a result which was in 
deed to be expected, seeing that the iron plate was | 





but little. By far the greater portion of the bea 
was used in heating ani melting the lead. 17 
also is readily uader-tood ; for the.short time with- 
in which the entire process was affected could give 
rise to but little loss by conduction and radiatiou. 
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very slightly def» rmed,and the projectile rebounded | 
- | 
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Goup. — $1.12). 
Frour.— Superfine, $5.59 to 6.00. erin, 86.75 to | 
7.50; Michican, $6 65 to 8.00; Bt. Louis, #7 00 to 1).25 





Mixep New “oay.-—$7 to 90c. bush ; Mixed Yellow a 
91 to 93e. he 
Fhorts, | 
Sean. — Timoth:, Herds’ Grass, $5 50 to 86.00; Res | 
| Top, $3.75 per sack; R. I. Bent, $2.60 per bushel. | 
! 


| Clower, Lljo. per db. 

Aprias. —- Per barrel, ©3 59 to 4.00. 

Burrss. — 30 to 35c. per Ib. Prime, 40e. 

| Oassss. — Factory, 14 to léc.; Dairy, 5 to Ue 

| Pons. — $26.00 to 27.00; Lard, 14 to ldc.; Hams, 
15 co l6ec. per ib. 

8903. —33c. per dosen. 

Daren Appiss. — 6 to 80. per ib 

Har. — $19.99 to 25.00 per ton by cargo; $26.00 to 
30.00 per ton, by ear load 

Poraross. —-#3.6) per barrel. 

Sweer Poratogs. -~ $4.50 to 5.00 per bbi 

Baans Hictra ven, $2.75 mediam, $2.) to 2.25; 
common, 81.50 to | 75 

Lewens. — 95 00 per box 

OaanGces. — $2.5) to $3.50 per box 

Maaaow Squasa —#4 50 per cwt ; Uubbard, do 
$5.5) per cwt. 

Omtons. — #5 00 per barre! 

Cansgors -— #225 per berrei 

Burrs. — 1 75 per bushel. 

Toantpes. — $2.25 to 2.60 per barrel. 

Casson. — $3.0 per barrel. 

Onanesanizs. — *14.00 to 15.00 per bbl. 

Remanxs.— Flour in fair demand. Corn remains 
quiet. Apples firmer, with slight advance. Butter and 
Cheese unchanged. Eggs quiet. Vegstadies Leid firm 
at quotations. 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. 
Por the week ending Wednesday, Fe». 1. 
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iod, T siay, Feb. 28 Sermon by Rev. &. IL. Beale 
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share it. Come, and the Lord 
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Money Latters Received from Jan. 24 to Feb. 4 » 

" MISSIONARY APPORTIONMENT FOR LYNN DIS 

E. P, Adama; J.8 Barrows, A. Bali, Geo. W. Bu rRioT 

sell, O. M. Boutweil, R. H. Barton, 8. D 
: cas *t, S130); St Paul's, 200; South 
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W. HL. Cromwell, BE. W ver, U. A. Cre vn, Tricity, 60 Union 
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